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CHAPTER I 


INTRODUCTION 

The study of communications suggests that a fundamental human 
drive is the drive for communication. "Communication" as it is used 
in this paper could be defined as having two basic meanings: 1) the 
transfer of information, and 2) the nurture of relationship. 

Much modern literature proclaims that the human predicament is 
isolation and many theologies even define "sin" as "isolation from 
God". This is clearly a problem concerning communication. Man is 
constantly developing tools and even weapons of communication. In 
fact, every major technological advance has been or has become a means 
of communication in the broadest sense. An example would be the 
textile industry, certainly not intended as a medium of communication, 
but which by its mechanization and ability to mass produce cloth stan¬ 
dardized the appearance of the world in a short two hundred years. It 
communicated information, standards of appearance, and self-concepts, 
even morals and a basic attitude toward the world in which we live. 
This is clearly a type of communication. 

If we grant that a basic human drive is for communication, and 
that inventions and discoveries are eventually turned to that end, the 
content of all this communication is under serious question. What 
actually is communicated? How are human relationships nurtured? 

Certainly communication of knowledge takes place, the transfer 
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information, but there is also a communication of contact. In such a 
simple fact as the recognition of other individuals we include the 
formation of attitudes, an awareness of whether or not we are close to 
that person in something more than a physical sense. 

The most provocative level of communication is this communication 
of contact. On this level we begin to see the destruction of alien¬ 
ation and isolation. It is the level of communication that answers our 
basic need to "be in touch" with humanity, to communicate. What this 
means in the field of interaction between the church and television 
will be the primary exploration of this dissertation. 

A personal declaration of position seems in order here. The 
statement could be put into syllogistic form: 

1. God loves man. The Biblical account insists that God 
cares for man and his human predicament, his human expressiveness, 
and even joins in this predicament in the Incarnation. 

2. Television is an extension of man. McLuhan and others have 
brought to our thinking the concept that everything produced by man 

is an extension of man, including the phenomenon of television. 

3. Therefore: God loves television. As an extension of man 
television mirrors the good and evil characteristics of man, including 
those for which God gave himself in Christ Jesus as stated in orth¬ 
odox terminology. It must follow that God is concerned that television 
be treated just as man in his ambivalency is treated~in love. 

To put it in more personal terms the logic would be this: The 
most fundamental fact in ny life is that God loves me. The gospel 
expands this fact to a love of God for all men, but I can only speak 
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for my part of this divine gift. His love then both comforts and 
challenges me, even compells me, to love others. The form taken by 
my love toward others, or toward television as an electronic extension 
of others, is "ministry". An exploration of that ministry of love 
toward the complexity of television has been the function of this 
dissertation. 

The Problem Defined 


A college girl writing an answer to Walter Lippman in a mag¬ 
azine article comments on the salient features of the generation gap: 

Several developments during my lifetime account, in part at 
least, for the barrier between the generations. One of my earliest 
memories is of a television set coming into our home and from that 
time my education took on a new dimension. Television shaped my 
first impressions of the world beyond my family, and affected me 
in a way it never could my parents.* 

Earlier this same girl had defined what she meant by saying, 

I am comfortable with interracial social situations, casual 
use of marijuana and the mind-expanding drugs, and non-rational 
ways of getting at knowledge, all of which elicit harsh judgements 
within my parents* value systems.2 

The key words here are the ones that point out the relationship between 
a generation that sees itself able to function non-rationally, or, 
more exactly, "extra-rationally", and television. It is more than a 
coincidence that the television generation is the generation that is 
tuned-in, turned-off, and dropped-out in ways that are enigmatic to 
the eyes of previous generations. 


*Rita Dershowitz, "Dialogue Between the Generations", Harpers . 
CCCXXXV (October 196?), 47. 

^Ibid,, 46-47. 
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This new generation is full of paradox. This is the "hippie" 
generation that must face the demands of society for an educated and 
prepared leadership, and the generation least concerned with the 
accumulation of objective knowledge. It is the generation that put 
ethics into a relativistic sphere and speaks of God as being, not 
simply a philosophical concept gone wrong, but as a psychologically 
debilitating projection. Religion is seen as unnecessary, dangerous, 
and ennervating. Drugs are being offered as the new, non-rational, 

i 

approach to learning about life. One wag has paraphrased Karl Marx 
by saying, "Opiate is the religion of the people". 

The hippie culture is balanced by the activists, members of 
this generation who are seriously concerned with how they shall play 
' a responsible part in life. They are not concerned simply about their 

role in society but about their larger role in life, and to take this 
larger role seriously means to be able to participate in the great 
debates and problems of our time. The extreme case of the cultural 
drop-out can be seen, but there is another end to the spectrum, the 
extreme example of the self-lmmolater, the person who feels so 
strongly that he is willing to sacrifice himself totally to call 
attention to a problem. 

What is there in our culture that could produce such diversity 
of opinion, motivation, and action? 

The general temptation would be to attribute all this to the 
political freedom of America, its educational system, environmental 
factors, or just the diversity that exists in human beings. All of 
these are factors but none seems to describe fully what is happening. 
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Perhaps nothing can, but there are factors which ought to be examined 
and evaluated. The comments of the college girl quoted earlier give 
us another provocative direction to pursue. Clarifying further, the 
purpose of this paper is to examine the phenomenon of television and 
its relationship to the church and the structure of social forces in 
our time. 

No serious student of manking or the human predicament today 

can look very deep without studying the role which television has 

I 

played in developing attitudes and patterns for life in the generation 
now coming to fruition. 

It is the basis of this paper that communication is a basic 

I 

human need, the drive to be in contact with others and to have know- 
• ledge about the world. Artists, philosophers, and politicians have 

all in the deepest sense been communicators. Lovers, farmers, 
builders, and prophets have been driven to communicate their dreams. 
The drive to self-expression is now being examined by psychologists 
and the proliferation of "sharing groups" points to a growing aware¬ 
ness of man's need to communicate, to be "in touch". We have known 
for a long time that one of the worst punishments for the human 
being is to isolate him. Leon Arons and Mark May have correctly 
noted the importance of understanding communications media in order 
to understand man. 

It may well be said that the proper study of mass comm¬ 
unications is the study of man. As Schramm indicates, to work 
with the process and effects of mass communications we cannot 
ignore the communications process in individuals, the flow 
of information between persons and in groups, the nature of 

I 

» 

! 

i 
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language and symbols, and other considerations which ordinarily 
may not come to mind when one thinks of mass communications. 

As a result the field of mass communication and the entire field 
of communications is perhaps the basic social process.3 

This writer feels we cannot overemphasise the basic nature of the 

communications field. 

One contemporary figure vitally interested in communications 
and in understanding the nature and process of media is the contro¬ 
versial Canadian, Marshall McLuhan. He has been called the "philo¬ 
sopher of the electronic age" for his work in developing a philosophy 
of the electronic communications media. In one of his books** he 
emphasises the comment made in the Encyclopedia Britannica that tele¬ 
vision is "an extension of man's eyes and earsand presses the 
"extension of man" analogy onto all means of communications, seeing 
them as extensions of some part of the human body and motivated by 
our drive to communicate. 

McLuhan's drawbacks have been twofold. First, he has elected 
to write in a rather non-rational style. John Hoile printed the 
following poem one feels in wrestling with the complicated syntax 


^Leon Arons and Mark May, Television and Human Behaviour . 

(New York; Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1963} p. 2. 

**Marshall McLuhan, Understanding Media: the Extensions of 
Man , (New York*, McGraw-Hill, 19^5)* 

^Donald Henry Fink, "Television", Encyclopedia Britannica , 
(1965 Ed.) XXI, 910. 
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with which McLuhan expresses himself: 

Marshall McLuhan 

Knows what he's do-han. 

But it's hard to distinguish; 

He doesn't write English.® 

i Second. McLuhan writes and thinks as a philospher, not as a 

scientist. He could be commended for his fantastic flights of 

| 

imagination but criticised for his lack of empirical evidence. He 

j can rightly claim exemption while working in the realm of theory 

j 

but theory then must be recognised for what it is—hypothesis—until 
evidence and experimental data has been accumulated and weighed. 

Serious experimentation along the lines suggested by McLuhan's 
philosophy is desireable. 

On the other hand, it would be fair to say that this same 
criticism must apply to this paper. This study is a philosophical 
survey, a speculation. Data for a scientific evaluation of television 
as an extension of man is simply not available. The farthest this 
paper can go is to look into the facts regarding the history of 
television within the church and then philosophize concerning the 
relationship that ought to exist in the future between these two 
forms of communication. This author is acutely aware of how unsup¬ 
ported many of these theories are, but he is also sensitive to the need 
for motivation to be given to prompt experimentation that would en¬ 
lighten and correct television philosophies. Some of this paper will 
be a reaction to the theories of McLuhan while other parts will be an 

6John Hoile, "Trade Winds", Saturday Review , L (November 11, 
1967} 64. 
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attempt to relate television to the church using these amended 
theories as a base, and finally an attempt will be made to include all 
of this philosophizing within the ministry of the local church. 

Physicist Albert Einstein noted that the man who measures data 
must also be included in the measurement and we must recognise that 
the philosopher or communications analyst must be cognizant of his 
own point of view also. As the analyst this writer must remain aware 
that he grew up and received his training in a literate society, among 
people who read books to learn of the woi'ld. He also remembers the 
first few influences television had upon him. The primary attraction 
of television at first was as a fantasy world in which one could 
escape family and occupational responsibilities, a "comic book for 
adults". Since that time he has been increasingly concerned with an 
analysis of the medium as a factor in American sociology and an 
object of the church’s responsibility. 

The effect of television is now more widespread than many 
realised it could be, yet not what many hoped it would be. It is 
still basically a commercial entertainment medium, but it is also a 
medium of political information and persuasion, a teacher of socio¬ 
logical values, a moulder of public opinion, a creator of needs, 
the bellwether of the consumer society, and the big baby-sitter. 
Contrary to popular opinion television has probably done as much to 
prevent juvenille delinquency as it has to create it, simply by 
providing a relatively comfortable reason for young people to stay 
off the streets. On the other hand it has probably contributed to 
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the restlessness that pervades our culture at all age levels today. 

As Is pointed out in this paper, television has created a need for 
depth relationships and human involvements that the church sought to 
create for centuries. Mr.Richard Cheverton was already ten years 
hehind the times when he stated: 

'’We're no longer just an entertainment medium," said 
Richard Cheverton, news director of WOOD-TV in Grand Rapids, 

"We're becoming a community force".7 

Granted that not nearly enough empirical evidence exists, 
still the philosophical exploration of television needs to be made. 

Its influence is entirely too broad and deep, its precepts entirely 
too persuasive, and its effects entirely too religious to be ignored 
by the church. 

The church's reaction to television . Television became a part 
of the culture in 1947 when the first commercial broadcasting began 
in New York City. There had been several prior years of research and 
development, interrupted by World War II, but by 1948 there were 
still only six commercial stations operating in the United States.® 

The technical factors involved in sending a television picture 
and sound are staggering in their complexity. Most laymen have little 
comprehension of the technical side. This is not due to an absence of 
curiosity but more to the printed warnings on the set coupled with an 
awesome maze of wiring that together convice him only a qualified 

^Richard Cheverton, Newsweek . LXIX (May 15, 1967), 93. 

Q 

Television Information Office, Television—Dimensions . 
(Pamphlet AV 1-7/67, New York: Television Information Office, 1967), 4. 
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technician should probe inside. The owner is curious, but he is also 

| awed. It is the same sort of awe with which he would greet any 

» 

phenomenon beyond his experience. 

The pattern of reaction to new phenomenon is predictable. In 
the presence of alien wonders the average person first feels awe; 
then he finds some way to exploit the alien;, then in all likelihood 
he begins to develop a critique of the alien as he becomes familiar 
! enough to evaluate its performance in his own sphere. The Christian 

Church has traditionally added one more level of reaction-ministry. 

| Unfortunately, in actual practice, the church has followed the reaction 

pattern only as far as the average person does. 

Let us draw one example to illustrate the principle. The 
| church reacted in awe-exploitation-criticism-ministry when it was 

; confronted by the Roman Empire. The first reaction of the People of 

God to the Roman Empire was awe, as one could infer from the defer¬ 
ence paid to Roman officials. The massiveness of the political 

i 

I 

machinery and military might was cruelly impressive. The church 
! stood back and marvelled at what faced them. It did not take long for 

the second phase to develop—expoitation. Soon the merchants of Israel, 
the educators, the evangelists, were using the improved channels of 
| travel and communication expanded and maintained by the Roman Empire. 

i 

Markets were expanded and schools found students coming from greater 

distances. Religions spread widely. The period of critical eval- 

■ uation followed. The maccabean revolts were part of this new phase 

i of critical evaluation. The fourth stage, ministry, did not become 

i 

I clear until the influence of the life of Jesus Christ created a new 

< 

I 

i 
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i 

i 

\ 

i 

i 

| 

j 


I 


I 


i 

j 

i 


i 


attitude toward the oppressor. Jesus suggested that the attitude 
toward the government was to render its "due”, financial support, 
political allegience, obedience, but rendered with the concern of a 
godly man. One must see the men and women of the Empire as well as 
the legal and social structure in which they operated, was the 
implication. One must, he pointed out, treat them as children of God 
and lay upon them the demands of God. In this attitude Jesus was 
preparing the way for an apostle to the Gentiles though the principle 
was not thoroughly codified until much later. 

While it has been natural and innate to react to a newness of 
massive proportions with awe-exploitation-critical evaluation syndromes 
it appears that the fourth stage is a painful step beyond, one 
requiring much more insight and discipline. It also is one that 
requires the experience of having been ministered to in order to 
be available. Let us now apply this reaction pattern to the ways in 
which the church has reacted to television. 

The reaction of ministry . The church's first reaction was, 
predictably, awe. Coming as it did in the midst of a phalanx of 
scientific developments it was stunning in its impact. The church 
was still reeling from radio and the telegraph when movies provided 
an entirely new experience for people. The church was only beginning 
to view movies as something more than a frightening tool of the devil 
when television came bursting in like a brassy younger brother. Films 

were viewed in movie houses on the initiative of the viewer and the 
initiative required was rather large, but television invaded the 
viewer. All that was required in the way of initiative was to plug 
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in the set and turn it on. Time payments eased the burden of expense. 
Television provided better entertainment than the theater, fresher 

i 

visual news than the newsreel film, and the intimacy of participation 
with sports (viewed in comfort) beyond the wildest dreams of the past 
generation. The technical side of television was awesome, but its 
I power to reach people before they had a chance to learn about it was 

i 

even more awesome. 

The church's second stage of reaction was to exploit this 

i 

i roaring, boisterous giant. In this the church had an ally in the 

i Federal Communications Commission requirement that broadcasting had 

i 

t 

to be made "in the public interest" and that each new station applicant 

i 

had to tell what he intended to do to serve the public interest. 

i 

| Gradually it became understood among new applicants that they must 

have some phase of their programming devoted to church use. Public 
service time was usually provided for worship services to be broadcast 

i 

Sunday mornings, an interview program on religion on Sunday afternoon, 
and a daily devotional broadcast at the beginning or end of the 
broadcast day. The churches quickly stepped in to use this time for 
public relations and evangelism. Departments of radio and television 
were set up and the demand for programs that could be broadcast on 
television exceeded the supply. Television series of a religious 
nature were developed, some of them very imaginative and useful. 

The exploitation stage is still current in many of the churches, 
j The stage of responsible critical evaluation is just now 

1 flowering. As the culture becomes more familiar with television and 

1 

i 

{ 

4 

\ 

l 
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begins to form an opinion as to what It could do It also begins to 
form attitudes on what It should do, and the church helps form those 
attitudes. Criticism of television on both constructive and destruc¬ 
tive levels has now reached into almost every area of life. Politicians 
scientists, educators, and theologians are beginning to evaluate the 
phenomenon and cast its future under the judgement of the prophet. 

Host point to something good and say it should be developed further 

i (such as television’s proud ability to bring immediate news contact 

| 

j with any earthly or celestial spot) and tell of the consequences of 

that dedicated path, while others finger some unpleasant aspect of 
' the medium (notably the lack of realistic drama and quality programm- 

ing) and paint a black picture for the future of the ”idiot-box" and 

t 

j all who watch it. The church too has criticised television as a 

cultural phenomenon and has criticised it largely on the level of 
programming content, noting such things as excessive violence, sex, 
acceptance of commercial motives, and thoroughly inadequate portray¬ 
als of the meaning of human existence. The church has recognised the 
power and the lack of glory in the medium. 

Little progress has been made in the area of ministry to the 
medium of television. Pope Paul VI wrote a "Decree on the Media of 
Social Communication" in which he made a stab at being related in 

1 

ministry to television. 

For the proper use of these media it is most necessary that 
■ all who employ them be acquainted with the norms of morality 

•j and conscientiously put them to practice in this area. They 

' must look then, to the nature of what is communicated, given 

\ the special character of each of these media. At the same time 

I 

I 
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i 
{ 
i 

; they must take into consideration the entire situation or cir- 

| cumstances, namely the persons, place, time, and other consid- 

j erations under which communication takes place and which can 

] affect or totally change its propriety. Among these circumstances 

| to be considered is the precise manner in which a given medium 

| achieves its effect. For its influence can be so great that 

i men, especially if they are unprepared, can scarcely become aware 

\ of it, govern its impact, or, if necessary, reject it.9 

\ The point is well taken. The effect of television hinges on 

i 

\ the nature of the medium and the conditions under which it takes its 

ij greatest effect, and he is also right in pointing a finger of 

responsibility at the broadcasters themselves, the commercial 
interests involved, and the technicians babying their potent equip- 
i ment. These men must be made aware of the effect of their work, but 

the attitude of ministry requires that we need to have some knowledge 
j of them as human beings also. We need to be able to understand their 

work, their position, their involvement in the human predicament, and 
become involved with them ourselves. This is what ministry means. Let 
us explore the concept of ministry farther. 

The Concept of Ministry Defined 

As the term "ministry" is used in this paper, particularly as 
applied to an ideal treatment of men and medium, we mean something 
more than the concept of either the preacher or evangelist. 

Ministry from a Christian base could be defined as: A desire 
to preserve human values as seen in relation to self and God; an 
awareness of the sinful self-sufficiency of mankind; and a sensitive 


9pope Paul VI, Decree on the Media of Social Communications . 
(Boston, Mass* Daughters of St.Paul, 1963).p.4. 


I 
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and active offering of self on behalf of mankind. 

Preservation of human values. Ministry is first of all a 
desire to preserve human values. Included in the list of human values 
would be such things as personality and individuality. There is no 
more basic value than the identity of the individual. It is a basic 
| premise of the scriptures and a fact of life. We need to recognise 

j 

the fact that standards of conformity tend to stifle to a degree the 
individual, including the conformity the church itself requires. 

i 

| The concept of ministry also recognises that this individuality 

cannot be achieved except in freedom and so another of the values that 
must be preserved is freedom. It is granted that there is no meaning 
! to freedom apart from responsibility but we need to explore the 

| concept of freedom from or to what. Much modern literature and phil¬ 

osophy is preoccupied with the idea of man's freedom and respons¬ 
ibility and unless the church can give an example and a statement we 

i shall have failed both mankind and our calling. 

i 

i What can the church say? The final responsibility of man is 

not to society. A person must be responsible to something more than 
the standards of his peers. Proximate responsibilities to society 
| help man function effectively but he must still be aware of the final 

responsibility which he cannot escape. Nor is it enough to say that 
man's final responsibility is to himself. This has become a powerful 
concept in the television age, a return to idealism and a far cry from 

t 

| morality. 

| 

5 The church calls for a responsibility that goes deeper than 

] 
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either of these, a responsibility to the best you could be, in 
relationship to God, that is measured best by the concepts and insights 
expressed in the life and teachings of Jesus Christ. Some of these 
concepts and insights could be stated as follows: 

1, The best life is a life of growth through adversity. The 
human awareness seems able to achieve growth best through periods of 
irritation and discomfort. Growth is of course possible in leisure 
and comfort but the life of ease and material security is generally 
stultifying. In contrast to this the ideal life situation portrayed 
on television is one in which all problems are solved by using the 
proper bank or mouthwash. 

Newspapers, magazines, and broadcasting, are a vast Problem/ 
Solution industry. Television leads the field because it is 
perfectly suited to the process. It can pre-empt an hour... 
fill it with fifty minutes of Problem and ten of Solution and 
FRESTOl The Public Interest has been served.^ 

The commercials suggest that affluence breeds security, but the 

Christian ideal seems to suggest that adversity and evil are useful 

means to growth. Ve live in a world that is partly evil and we grow 

through learning to deal with the evil in both the world and ourselves. 

2. Relationship is possible through service. Various attempts 
are being made through sharing, communication, self-expression, 
mutual experiences, and non-rational devices to break through the 
native isolation which philosophers insist is innate because we have 
been born and live as separate individuals. The Christian ideal 

lOc.H.Simonds, "The Problem/Solution Industry," National Review 
XIX (May 16, 1967), p.53^. 
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] claims that man can achieve relationship on its most meaningful level, 

| not through small, intimate groups or narcotics, but through parti- 

I 

\ cipating with those who suffer, reaching out to them, taking part in 

J 

] their lives and trying to help. Part of the reason relationship is 

produced by service would surely be that relationship must have 

t 

s 

| structure, something dependable and trustworthy. 

] 3* The Christian life is a life that achieves victory through 

suffering. Television programming often shows this type of concept 
also, with an example given of the prize fighter suffering defeat in 
the ring but learning something about self-respect in the process. 
Television, however, ordinarily interprets victory in terms of 

; affluence, security, or winning a mate. Victory in Christian terms 

usually means an understanding of and an acceptance of self-hood in 
relation to God, a final victory, one with transcendent overtones, a 
quality of living that the New Testament calls "eternal life". 

The point would be made that this Christian concept of victory 
is one which includes sane idea of self-sacrifice, not self-indulgence. 
It is a voluntary acceptance of someone else's suffering and guilt, 
a "taking up the cross", that produces communion, the phenomenon of 
communication with other human beings. 

One last value that must be mentioned is reverence. A concept 
of what is of ultimate value in human life must include some sense of 
respect and gratitude toward the "otherness" of the world. The world 
has not traditionally reen regarded as something for which one ought 
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to be thankful, but rather as an ancient enemy of man. 

Only the language has changed as successive ages have 
encountered and tried to come to terms with physical necessity, 
with the sheer "rock-bottoroness" of nature...What men have been 
saying in all these different ways is that physical nature has 
seemed to have a structure, almost a will of its own, that has 
not yielded easily to the designs and purposes of man. The 
knowledge and therefore the mastery of the physical world that 
we have gained, the tools that we have hewed from Nature, and 
the human wonders we are building into it, are themselves feared 
as rampant, uncontrollable, impersonal techniques that must 
surely, we are told, end by robbing us of our livlihood, our 
freedom, and our humanity. 

There is a tendency for man to see everything ''other ' 1 as a threat, 
whether Nature of the creations of man himself, for man projects his 
own doubts, fears, and good and evil dispositions onto the world and 
his own creations, simply because they are "other" than himself. 

Only as man learns reverence for the world and respect and under¬ 
standing for his own creations can he participate in the values 
inherent in these other realities. 


j These things mentioned above are prerequisites for a sense of 

i 

i 

i responsibility toward what man could be measured against the criterion 

! 

of the life and personality of Jesus Christ. The first stage in 

! 

understanding the term "ministry" as it is used in this paper is to 
include a preservation of these human values. 

Awareness of sinful self-sufficiency . A second phase in this 
concept of ministry is an awareness of the sinful self-sufficiency in 
man. The fact that man does project himself onto his observed world 
and fears the world because of what he sees projected there indicates 

Hgmanuel G.Mesthane, "What Modern Science Offers the Church", 
Saturday Review XLIX (November 19, 1966), p.29. 
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} that he feels something is basically wrong with the projector. Part 

\ of the problem faced is the isolation of the individual. This iso- 

j lation produces a temptation to accept isolation, to become self- 

i] 

sufficient. As the individual finds that neither the world nor his 
j own creations will take care of him he tends to respond with total 

if 

| independence and self-sufficiency. There is an "otherness" to God 

j 

| that man does not trust also. His "otherness" has traditionally been 

| described as His "Holiness" but it is simply that same "otherness" 

j 

jj that man experiences and reacts against in nature and his own creations. 

| Behind man's refusal to accept the independence of God, Nature, 

J 

jj 

| or his own creations lies the refusal of man to accept his own inde- 

!* 

i 

pendence, a responsibility to live toward inter-dependence by living 
through independence. If man's own self-respect and self-love are 
missing and he rebells against the uniqueness of all of life he is 

I 

doomed to the fate of the rebel—lack of independent identity. The 
rebel is defined by his cause, not himself. The true goal of the 
individual is to accept both his own individuality and the individual¬ 
ity of others. 

A problem with any great technological endeavor is that the 
inventor begins to identify with his creation. The "sin" is in 
thinking that with his tools man has all he needs, is sufficient to 
his own needs. His technical mastery produces in him the very attitude 
that prevents his growth, the acceptance of God's acceptance. 

A concept of ministry must include an awareness of what this 
isolation does to a man coupled with sane techniques for helping man 
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accept his own individuality and, through that, accept the "otherness 11 
of nature, his own creations, and God. The recognition that this is 
true of every man, and especially true of those that deal with 
i impressive technological creations, is a vital factor in the exercise 

t 

j of ministry. In fact, if "salvation" has any real meaning to today’s 

> world it must mean to be able to introduce a man to the reality of 

his own individuality and the reality of the independence of God. It 
j is not simply a matter of Pride being the root sin, although some of 

I that exists, but perhaps it would be more accurate to say that 

1 Non-pride in one's own self is the root sin. 

I 

j Ministry must bridge the distance between a man and himself 

) 

i 

! before it can bridge the distance between man and God. 

A sensitive and active offering of self . A third aspect of 
j ministry is that it should include an offering of self. The burden of 

understanding others must lie with the one who is called to minister. 
The concept of ministry is dynamic. It demands an expenditure of 
effort and energy on the part of the minister. He cannot wait for 
the other to reveal himself. Rather the minister must be the pursuer. 
He must be able to direct his service and his interest toward that 
part of the other that is unique and individual. 

"Ministry" Applied to Television 

' Let us now apply these principles of ministry to television. 

i 

. 

First of all we must insist that the human values of television as an 
industry and as a medium of communication be preserved. We must insist 
that every artist has the right to produce his own style of art. He 
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must accept our right to reject his style of art. 3oth the artist and 

the viewer have the right of identity. 

Both also have the right of freedom. There is a real danger 

here for "Americans, among the least censored people in the world, 

12 

are mong the world’s most censorious." Censorship in the Christian 
faith is an odious practice. The innocent and weak are not protected. 
They will be protected best by their own ability to accept themselves. 
Once a person is able to accept his own uniqueness he is increasingly 
immune to attempts at manipulation which he has taken time to under¬ 
stand. The concept of ministry demands that artist and performer, 
writer and technician, be able to work within the dictates of their 
own personalities in freedom and responsibility. 

The industry and its people must also be made aware of the 
reverence with which they must work, a reverence toward God, nature, 
and their own creations. We cannot expect too much but the church 
ought to demand enough. 

The first concept of ministry as applied to television means 
we must recognise the people involved in it as human beings, not gods, 
and introduce them to the claims of God. 

The second phase of ministry to television means to be aware 
of the sinful self-sufficiency that such technical mastery produces 
in the industry. It encourages a lack of self-critical faculties. 

The industry will produce its best work when the men in it believe 

l 2 Poyntz T^ler, Television and Radio . (New Yorkj Wilson, 

1961), p.136. 
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| and accept that they are not super-human, but fully human. 

Nor are we doing good by standing in perpetual judgement on 

I the industry. Constant carping on the lack of quality television or 

| 

I lack of insight and honesty in the medium only encourages a hardening 

i 

1 of a defensive attitude in the industry. Our proper course is to 

} 

i criticise with love, make demands in love, and participate actively 

| 

in love with the medium. 

The third stage of ministry to television should mean that we 
> become far more actively involved in television, not as exploiters 

1 but as ministers to the medium. Few churchmen know anything about the 

| kind of pressures under which television personell work, the coramer- 

? cial limitations foisted on the medium, and yet we are critical and 

I- 

I make demands. The church has no right to make demands that are easy 

I' 

for the church to meet but impossible for television. The church does 

not even understand what is meant when it is said: 

In the audience-delivery business, you do not have the 
! luxury of setting either your standards or those of your 

| audience. Instead they are set for you by the relative success 

j of your competitors. 

] Even the term, "audience-delivery business", is foreign to most church- 

| men and yet is the basic nature of television as seen by its partici- 

I pants. Our first effort should be to understand the industry, become 

I 

| sensivie to its positions, and then participate in it. Only as we 

I gain respect for the industry will we be able to make demands on it. 

I 

i —-— 

| ^Robert Eck, "The Real Masters of TV", Harper*s Magazine . 

| CCXXXIV (March 1967) ^9. 
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CHAPTER II 



A RELIGIO-PSYCHIC ANALYSIS OF TELEVISION 

An understanding of television requires that we analyse it in 
terms of basic structure as well as in terms of content. This chapter 
is an attempt to outline the physical and emotional results engendered 
by both the technical characteristics of television and the content. 

We begin by accepting the position that television is, as both 
Encyclopedia Britannica* and Marshall McLuhan^ have insisted, an 
extension of man. The analysis of the nature of the medium has 
received limited attention by scholars and it is Professor McLuhan 
who has done the most work in this area. In spite of the limitations 
on his work noted earlier his theories do provide a frame of ref¬ 
erence for a study of television as an extension of man’s physical 
being. 

Television as an Extension of Man 

In McLuhan*s analysis television emerges as an extremely 
complex medium, an incorporation of the best and worst points in all 
other media, it is really an extension of ’’the sense of touch"3 in 
the sense that it involves all the senses, and even an electronic 


^Donald Henry Fink, "Television", Encyclopedia Brltannica , 
(1965 Edition) XXI, 910. 

2Marshall McLuhan, Dnderstandlng Media? the Extensions of Man . 
(New York: McGraw-Hill, 1965)* 

3lbid., p.33. 
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bombardment of the skin. He defines it as "cool” and "intimate". 

Ey "cool" McLuhan suggests that television is participational. The 

1 picture on television actually consists of a series of electronic 

| 

1 scan lines alternated across the screen with a pattern of brighter 

.j 

a and darker spots along the line. The viewer must do the work of 

.3 

I making a mental picture out of the bright and dark spots in somewhat 

the same manner a child makes a picture in a puzzle book by connecting 
numbered dots. Because of the tendency of the eye to retain images 
j for a fraction of a second the lines and dots merge into a general 

pattern and the picture is "developed" in the mind of the viewer. In 
| addition a great deal of "fill-in" is demanded of the viewer mentally 

j so he is intimately involved in "making" a picture. The extent of 

i his involvement is great and heavy demands are made on his attention 

in order to get the picture "made". 

Television is "intimate" in the sense that this necessity for 

i * the individual to "fill-in" the picture means that the individual is 

actually making his own picture. Each person that views the tele- 

j 

j vision screen sees a slightly different picture. McLuhan means 

something more than "selective perception", seeing what we have been 
conditioned to see, and suggests that the person "fills in" to the 
picture what he is "predisposed to add". It speaks to every person 
therefore on his own ground, involving him intimately. 

McLuhan makes one further important point. Since television 

^Tbid.. p.311-312. 
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i is an extension of the sense of touch it tends to train people to 

j 

; think in "gestalt" patterns, to see things in totality rather than 

| breaking them down into component parts. The reasons for this are 

l C 

j two-fold. First, the "medium, not the viewer, determines the pace. ,u 

] In literature we can go back and reread a paragraph or sentence if 

I 

we did not understand it. We can relate it to other sections until 
; we have a fairly complete picture of what that sentence is like. But 

I 

| the television picture comes and goes without the opportunity to 

I re-view it and so we must respond spontaneously, like-it-or-not, 

! before the picture is gone. Second, the picture is crammed with 

j "information" that we do not have time to assimilate. We must scan 

and experience, react to the total scene, McLuhan feels this attitude 
pervades the whole "television society" and uses this theory to 
explain an increase in art, drama, and music (gestalt arts) which he 
claims to detect. 

We would be hard-pressed to say that McLuhan is entirely 
correct, but his ideas are strongly suggestive for experimental work. 
Television and the Structure of Reaction-Formation 

Granted that television is an extension of man's eyes and ears 
we must then begin to examine what characteristics of man's thoughts 
and emotions are stimulated by this, either heightened or minimised. 
Let us look first at the characteristics of sight. 

Sight . Sight furnishes man with the basic and most valued of 

^Harry Skomia, Television and Society (New York; McGraw-Hill, 

1965)1 p.148. 
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all his senses. The importance of the eyes to the body can be seen in 
the several elaborate defensive mechanisms designed to protect the 
eyes from damage, including the blink, the fastest muscular movement 
of which the body is capable. 

A. Mental Processes Reinforced by Sight 

1. Gestalt Perception. Neurologically our eyes can see much more than 
is important for us to recognise. The world is full of details we do 
not need to comprehend in order to respond effectively to the sit¬ 
uation. The eye has a focus spot on the retina where the images we 
wish to examine more closely are focussed by the lens of the eye. 
Information striking the large areas around the focus spot are only 
superficially perceived. We can respond to a scene selectively only 
if we have time to focus on the several individual items but our first 
reaction is governed by an over-all perception of the entire scene, 
the "gestalt". 

2. Intuitive Deductions. Vision encourages a person to make intui¬ 
tive judgements based on a general perception of the situation. If 
the eye can see it then it is obvious to the viewer. Most recent 
discussions of the smog problem indicate that the automobile is the 
chief source of smog but the average citizen still feels that if this 
is the case then smog ought to be heavier around the freeways and 
you could see that it was there. The ancient adage could be amended 
to say, "Seeing encourages believing". 

3. Establishment of Relationship. Seeing things in conjunction 
encourages people to believe that they have something to do with each 
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other. A professional athlete is seen with a gambler and people jump 
to the conclusion that there was some relationship. Many "new wave" 
movie directors also use this characteristic of sight to disturb the 
viewer. Two items which have nothing to do with each other are shown 
on the screen together and the viewer spends a considerable amount of 
time and effort figwing out the relationship that could exist even 
though no other clue to relationship has been given than the powerful 
suggestion made by the visual proximity. 

4. Verification of Reality. It is no accident that the maxim, 
"seeing is believing", has been preserved for generations. Visual 
perception encowages verification of the reality of an item. What 
a person sees he is certain is real. You "believe" the magician is 
able to work magic because you "see" the trick occw. 

5. Sense of Immediacy. When we see something happening we are 
consumed by the conviction that it is happening now. Most of the 
early charm of movies was based on the fact that people were swept 
up in the stories and involved to a degree that has seldom been 
achieved since because they felt it was happening as they watched. 

6. Curiosity Fulfilled. People are naturally curious, and visual 
perception of a scene helps to quiet any cwiosity we may feel. Ow 
curiosity may be aroused by a sound that causes us to turn around to 
investigate with ow eyes. Then, having "seen", we become content 
that we know what made the sound. 

7. Emotional Identification. Visual perception also enhances the 
feeling of emotional identification. Visual perception is a means of 
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identification on all levels, whether in reading a book or watching 
a skirt blown high by the wind, and it involves us emotionally. 

Television has illustrated this sense of emotional identifi¬ 
cation even better by making it possible for us to see people in other 
lands. We have become privy to the human foibles of a multitude of 
races and nationalities and a slow breakdown in nationalism is being 
evidenced. 

A real hero of the Middle East war and its aftermath, it 
became apparent shortly after the recent convening of the 
United Nations General Assembly, is television. The medium 
has won another victory for reality over fantasy. The small 
screen, David fashion, has slain with its smooth stone of truth 
the Goliath of Bombast, rhetoric, and deception in international 
diplomacy. ... the medium, per se, is capable of a sublime 
indifference to parochialism.® 

Visual perception of a scene helps develop emotional involvement. 

Sight is an involving sense, and one that leads to non-rational 
structures, generally intuitive reactions, and a strong sense of 
immediacy. 

B. Mental Processes Minimized by Sight . 

Certain other attitudes and mental patterns seem almost tran- 
quilized by visual perception. We shall examine them. 

1. Scientific Judgements. Certain visual observations can be easily 
fooled. Optical illusions rely on the difficulties the eye encounters 
in making accurate measurements. Prestidigitation relies on the 
tendency of the eye to follow a moving object. Geometric ratios 
between lines and even the wavelengths of different colors of light 

^Robert Lewis Shayon, "TV and Radio:For All to See", Saturday 
Review L (July 8, 1967 ) p.38. 
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have been explored and exploited in creating "Op Art" forms that 
trick the eye. The eye is easily fooled. 

2. Deductive Logic. In general it appears that deductive logic is 
repressed by visual perception, to be replaced by intuitive, inductive 
logic. Primitive people, largely visually oriented, have remarkable 
and well-developed faculties of inductive logic but in general a 
rather inadequate sense of deductive logic. 

3. Pull Perception. Because of the focal spot the general tendency 
of the eye is to ignore peripheral items. The amount of attention 
that an object may command is based on either some factor inherent in 
the object—motion, size, color, or form~or some personal attraction 
for the viewer—beauty, reminiscence, or taste. Aside from certain 
physically measurable reasons why the eyes focus on particular 
objects there are many psychological factors. All of these contribute 
to selective perception. 

4. Sequential Thinking. It appears that the very nature of visual 
perception stimulates the development of gestalt perception, and from 
that gestalt thinking. It also appears that the opposite is true: the 
ability to think in linear patterns is minimized. Simple syllogistic 
patterns do not develop out of visual perceptions. 

It would be worthwhile to compare theories with research into 
the psychology of blindness. This writer regrets that the limitations 
of time have prevented such a comparison at this time but such a 
study needs to be done. 
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Hearing . Let us now turn to the auditory perception reactions 
and try to formulate hypotheses on the types of reaction formation that 
are the result of hearing. At the outset let us make clear that this 
is a much hazier area. In conducting personal research into this 
area this writer found it most difficult to come up with any clear 
statements and concepts. The patterns formed are subtle, but certain 
exaggerations of response patterns were noted. 

A. Mental Processes Reinforced by Hearing 

1. Animal Defense. It is observable in nature that animals most 
concerned with defense are ordinarily the ones with the best hearing 
apparatus, such as rabbits, deer, and antelope, all basically prey. 
Predators on the other hand seem to operate by sight or smell and 
have relatively less efficient hearing equipment. The pattern of 
aggressiveness versus defensiveness emerges. Hearing seems to be 
part of the warning system for defensive emotions. 

2. Emotion Production. Hearing seems to be the sensory stimulation 
that most easily produces emotion, ranging from warm security to 
panic fear. 

Sound has the capacity to generate fear. Loud noises generate 
in the infant the same reaction that a rabbit apparently feels at the 
approach of a predator—panic fear. In fact, fear of falling and fear 
of loud noises are the only two fears with which a child is born. 

The opposite also appears to be true. There are tender emotions 
stimulated by sounds. The sounds of human voices humming or talking 
in comforting tones gradually take on the power to create a feeling 
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of security. 

Not only the volume but also the tonal range of sound is impor¬ 
tant. Musicians will acknowledge the truth of the statement that 
while most people do not quickly appreciate the violin and the bass 
viol the cello is regarded with affection even by non-musicians, 
ostensibly because its tonal range is almost exactly the range of the 
human voice. The human ear, while it is capable of hearing sounds 
between sixteen and sixteen thousand cycles per second, is most sen¬ 
sitive in the center frequencies, the segment of the sound spectrum 
that contains the human voice range. 

It can therefore be assumed that sound has remarkable ability 
to generate emotion. Background music, laugh tracks, gunshots, and 
the tonal range (usually within the human voice range) of commercials 
tell us that this characteristic has not been overlooked by the media. 

3. Location and Identification. One of the functions of sound is 
to help us locate and identify things in our environment. Our ears 
have a binaural capability which permits us to locate the source of 
sounds, related no doubt to the defensive function of hearing, but 
also one that satisfies and reassures us. 

4. The Completing Sense. Sound also adds believability to a scene. 
Subtraction of all sound from a scene lends an eerie unreality to a 
movie. The absence of sound creates a sense of apprehension and 
makes us alert to what is happening visually in order to compensate. 
Sound adds reality, and at the same time a comfortable amount of 
predictability. 
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i Auditory stimulation can be seen as stimulation of many areas 

| of the human mind. It can bring a sense of security, generate one 

I of the most powerful emotions--fear, and it assists him to accept 

I 

j the reality of a situation and to feel secure in a new situation. 

| B. Mental Processes Minimized by Hearing 

I Sound is also liable to suppress characteristics of the human 

mind. Let us examine what is minimized by auditory stimulation. 

1. Objective Observation. It does not take a very accomplished 

| mimic to fool our ears. The vocal mime shocks us by producing a 

familiar voice from an unfamiliar face and the consequent disorient- 
ation produces a sense of dis-ease which usually can turn into 
laughter. The point is that sounds are easily duplicated. Either 
there is not enough information in sound itself to convey accurately 
the correct generator of sound or there is not enough distinguishing 
ability in the ear. Auditory perception is rather indiscriminate, 
encouraging precipitate judgements. 

2. Imagination and Fantasy. A false sense of reality is possible from 
sound perception only. Radio drama was among the most fascinating and 
exciting to those who heard it. This is not inherently a bad thing 
but it can be a very persuasive substitute for real relationships and 
work with real people. Sounds can create a world of fantasy that is 
even more real than reality itself. 

3. Connections Broken. Hearing also has the power to break down 

relationships between things. Sounds heard at the same time do not 
lead the hearer to jump to the conclusion they were related. Hearing 
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, is not "gestalt" oriented and does not teach "gestalt" thinking. We 

tend to separate sounds and develop a more sequential pattern of 
j analysis and synthesis. 

■i 

•i 

i 

i Sound perceptions therefore generally tend to suppress our 

I 

:] sense of what is real, makes us conscious of component parts, and can 

| serve as a counter to "gestalt" thinking. 

j Evaluation of the ways in which different senses stimulate or 

j tranquilize various attitudes and reaction patterns as well as help 

i develop the mental matrix with which we function as human beings is an 

important new area for research. Until such research is done on a 
| scientifically controlled basis most of what is said here will be 

speculation and ought to be treated as such. This does not mean 
! speculation should be ignored or discarded, but simply that it should 

be recognised as hypothesis and used as a basis for further thinking 
and experimentation. 

Television^ Structuring of Thought and Perception Patterns . 
Since television is a combination of sight and sound and an extension 
of these two senses we have taken the time to go into their charac- 
S teristics in some detail. It is now appropriate for us to examine 

what kind of effect the combination has on the individual who watches 
; television. 

1. Gestalt Perception. Even though hearing tends to break up the 

j 

I gestalt response ability of the individual the visual side is so much 

is 

5 

stronger that television will tend to make the individual much more 
\ gestalt oriented than he is naturally. In a conflict between the ear 
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and the eye the eye tends to dominate. In television this is precisely 
what happens. Contemporary musical groups evince a desire to be known 
i for their "sound" rather than melodic expertise, and most of them need 

3 

i also to be seen, to be experienced. There is a growing concern for 

| reaching people with a "total impression", a gestalt. The suggestion 

■i 

i would be made that television is the main architect of this attitude 

•| in the "television generation", or at the very least, the prime mover. 

| 

| 2. Immediacy. The sense of things happening now in the world, the 

| very emphasis on "happening" and "now", seems to be a direct outgrowth 

| of the television influence. Visual observation encourages the feel- 

I ing that something is happening now and it seems reasonable to suggest 

; that this has resulted in a subtle change in thinking, a loss of 

! patience, in the younger generation. This new sense of urgency is 

reflected in the attitude for civil rights. Black student demands, 
and student demands for a voice in college administration policies. 

The idea among young people that all good things are new, that the 
traditions of the past are unimportant, and that the most vital fact 
is the "moving moment" of the present, can all be related, even if 
somewhat tenuously, to the influence of television. Sociologically 
sound evidence is lacking but the suggestion is that the sense of 

J 

I immediacy that television produces has far reaching consequences in 

all areas. It is not the content of television that teaches these 
concepts primarily, but the sense of immediacy that television helps 
to develop contributes to a wide range of effects. 

3. Desire for Intimacy. The preamble to the Television Code of the 
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National Association of Broadcasters (see Appendix C) makes the 
comment that "television's relationship to the viewers is that 
between guest and host". The broadcaster is cautioned to "bear 
constantly in mind that the audience at home is primarily a family 
audience" to encourage television programming to be on its best 
behaviour. But another point can be drawn from this comment. Tele¬ 
vision is seen under the most intimate conditions. It is seen and 
experienced by the most intimate of the senses. 

I Because of the closeness with which television views a scene 

j 

(lacking the ability to produce small details in distant shots) and 

| the ability to see people as if they were only a few inches from 

f the viewer the emphasis is on the kind of people that fit comfort- 

| ably into the average living room. The first commercials on tele¬ 

vision used glamorous women and handsome men but viewers tended to 
react unfavorably to glamour. The present trend is to use the 

t 

"homey" look. 

! The desire for intimacy can be seen demonstrated in the new 

i 

j style of acting also. Television makes it easier to detect falseness 

i 

I 

I and the demand grows for people who look as though they are really 

j 

| experiencing what is happening. Television is intimate and demands 

! 

j an internally motivated acting style. 

This new acting style has begun to define the relationships 
that are possible between people. The intimate and internal acting 
style is producing a demand for people who are honest and sincere. 

| Michael G.O'Leary has commented that "the political takeover of the 

j 

i 
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personality as a substitute for reality is just about complete".? Some 
of the appeal of such politically extreme figures such as Barry Gold- 
water or George Wallace is due no doubt to the sincerity with which 
they projected their ideas and themselves over television. 

Another facet of intimacy needs to be explored. Television 
has physically disrupted the habit of the family to relate to one 
another at the supper table, evenings, or on weekends. Television 
provides programming that appeals to the persons most likely to be 

f 

home and watching television at any particular time and thus breaks 

i 

down the old patterns of relationship and substitutes itself. 

; When we consider the intimate relationship between the person 

and the social group, we can understand how breaking up a person's 
f stable relationship with the group around him can be an effective 

precursor to influencing him. The very reasons that make the 
| group important to him for establishing a stable view of himself 

and the world around him make for all sorts of effects of the 
group upon his behaviour. Because a person is so completely 
interdependent with others, disrupting the relationship created 
chaos within him and makes him vulnerable, because it is therefore 
so important to him to maintain a close and stable relationship 
with others, those others can influence his behaviour in a 
variety of ways. 

Television has broken down the normal human relationships and has 
attempted to become itself the creature to which we relate. Tele¬ 
vision likes to think of itself in terms of the Pygmalion legend while 
its critics suggest it is more like the Frankenstein monster. Perhaps 
the true spirit of television is closer to the legend of Narcissus. 


^Michael G.O'Leary, The Dramatic Arts and the Modern Mind (Car¬ 
dinal Mooney Lecture Series 1963-1964, Detroit: Sacred Heart Seminary, 
1964), p.15. 

O 

Arthur Cohen, Attitude Change and Social Influences . (New York: 
Basic Books, 1946), p. 101. 
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Television creates a demand for depth relationships but only 
offers an ersatz relationship with itself. Cohen's comments (above) 
suggest that this ersatz relationship with television can be the source 
of very strong persuasive power for the advertiser on television. 

j 

Often we feel closer to what is happening on television that what is 
going on in our own life. A study of suburban women who watched 
daytime serials reported that the women claimed that watching helped 
them by giving them new techniques for dealing with their own problems. 

i 

1 Despite the claims of television programmers that there were socio- 

j 

j logical and psychological values in watching their serials it was 

i 

t 

i noted that: 

{ The"techniques for solving emotional problems" come down in 

j the end to praying for help from the outside; at the end of all 

j their listening, the women still lead unimaginative and impov¬ 

erished lives, without confidence in themselves, afraid of the 
future, their relationships with men "strained" and uncomfortable, 
their whole existence precarious. This is what the defenders of 
the serial say, but they do not way what part the serial has had 
in aggravating these unhappy tendencies of the listeners.9 

i 

i 

| The point is that the demand for intimate relationshp has begun to 

be a "voice crying in the wilderness" and that television has given 
amplitude to that voice. 

4. Emotional Involvement. Visual perception helps the viewer identify 
with a scene and auditory perception helps make the identification an 
emotional one. Television has helped develop us into the kind of 
people who desire emotional involvement. There are few stubborn and 
patient defenders of a point of view. Everyone is passionate, violent. 


^Gilbert Seldes, The Great Audience , (New Yorks Viking Press, 
1951) , p.241. 
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It is true that television publicity adds to their ranks as notor¬ 
iety seekers join forces with the emotionally involved but the move- 
movement goes deeper than that. It is even deeper than an apparent 
reaction and rejection of the earlier "non-emotionally involved” gen¬ 
eration. The older generation did indeed allow a young girl to be 
stabbed and raped in full view of thirty-nine persons in an apartment 
house in New York, but curiously enough the younger generation is 
loath to get involved in exactly the same way. It seems it is not a 
desire for involvement with people that is displayed, but a desire 
for involvement with causes. Television's ability to generate emo¬ 
tional involvement and inability to create relationships ca be detected 
in such a pattern. 

Television's "experience-oriented approach", a factor inherent 
in its technology, makes it far more unlikely that people will be 
able to make objective-rational responses. Television by its nature 
does not encourage things to be "externalized", leaving the viewer to 
generate his own motivations to examine his thinking patterns and 
feelings intellectually. 

All of these means that the viewer is encouraged to stay pretty 
much in the emotional patterns instigated by television and to act on 
them without reflection. 

5. Emotional Arousal and Motivational Decline. The ability of visual 
perception to create identification also helps to open wells of 
emotional energy connected with that identification. Couple this 
with the power of sound to generate emotion and you have an extremely 
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potent method of arousing the individual. 

Strangely enough this does not seem to result in hyper-emotional 
activity on a large scale. The reasons are two-fold. First, the 
emotional pitch is generally so high that it tends to cancel itself 
out. 

When fear is strongly aroused but is not adequately relieved 
by the reassurances in the communication the subject is motivated 
to ignore or minimize the importance of the threat.® 

Emotional arousal in the viewer can "overload" and cancel itself out. 

The second reason for an emotional but stagnant viewer is that 

the emotion generally aroused is fear. The effect of this kind of 

emotion on an individual is to make him withdrawn rather than active. 

McLuhan has commented on this at the end of his chapter on television 

as follows: 

It (television) involves us in moving depth, but it does not 
excite, agitate, or arouse. Presumably this is a feature of all 
depth experiences. 

It is the contention of this writer that the fact that it is a depth 
experience has nothing to do with the lack of motivational power. 

The reason for this lack of arousal is more due to the branch of the 
emotional family which television reaches. 

Roy Danish has explored the question of motivation and noted 
that "television can raise the intensity of motivation but it can 

1®Arthur Cohen, Attitude Change and Social Influence . (New 
York: Basic Books, 1946), P«19. 

^Marshall McLuhan, Understanding Media: The Extensions of Man 
(New York: McGraw-Hill, 1965 ), p.137. 
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rarely alter the nature of that motivation..."^ This comment suggests 
that the point of view that the viewer brings to television is vital 
in understanding the direction in which he is aroused by television. 
Joseph Klapper seems to agree when he says, 

Mass communications appear to be far more likely to buttress 
the existing attitudes of its audiences than it does to change 
their ideas or awaken them to any new ideas.*3 

When television motivates us it does so largely in the direc¬ 
tions to which we are already motivated, or else it motivates us to 
withdraw. 

6. Conflicts in Logic. The competition between the power of visual 
perception to arouse intuitive and inductive logic and the likelihood 
that sound perceptions arouse deductive and sequential logic patterns 
is the cause of much confusion in the viewer. Ordinarily it is 
resolved by the tendency of the stronger influence, the visual, to 
prevail. We have already said a great deal about this so shall only 
point this out at this time. 

It is more important to note that this conflict in logic can 
be turned to a useful end. The tension created by television viewing 
can be a creative tension which could be used by educators to expose 
students to the different types of logic. Tension can be a moti¬ 
vating force created by television. 

^Roy Danish, Some Suggestions for New Approaches to Religious 
Broadcasting (New York: Television Information Office Pamphlet, 1967) . 

p.SB 3^F. 

*3John Bachman, quoted in The Church in the World of Radio- 
Television . (New York; Association Press, 1960) t p.33* 
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7. Confusion of Reality and Fantasy. The ability of auditory stimuli 


$ 

I 


to generate a rich fantasy life and visual stimuli to make it real* 
istic establish television as the most confusing medium in existence. 
It helps make it increasingly difficult for the television viewing 
world to distinguish between fantasy and reality. There will always 
be people so well oriented and mature that they do not confuse reality 
with fantasy but there are many who will not. 

The authors suggest that peer group '•members" judge the 
media in terms of contributions to their social life, while 
"non-members" more often turn to the media for fantasy and escape. 

The well integrated person is able to relate television experiences 

to reality while the non-integrated person loses the world of reality 

in the fantasy world of television. 

Fantasy as it is available on television is described in the 
following comment: 

Technicolor comes close to reality. A motion picture achieves 
handsome clarity in projection, superior fidelity since it is 
beamed at the screen. Movie color may heighten truth. 

Television ... heightens make-believe. It derives its images 
through scan, through the box, via electronics. The wonder is 
that it has any color or clarity at all ... The medium is a 
mirage.*5 

The very nature of television is to create fantasy, and the content 
may only add structure to the feeling of fantasy. 


14Elihu Katz and Paul Lazarfeld, Personal Influence. (Glencoe: 
Illinois, Free Press, 1955), p.26-27. 

^Art Seidenbaum, Editorial in the Los Angeles Times . 

(November 23, 196A Part IV, p.l. 
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What we have attempted to say is that television is an exten¬ 
sion of man's eyes and ears and as such gives man many patterns of 
thought and reaction. We shall now turn to the ways in which tele¬ 
vision can be seen as an extension of man's spiritual character. 
Television as an Extension of Man's Religious Nature . 

Just as television could be viewed as an extension of man's 
physical systems it must also be viewed as an extension of his 
religious systems. No creation of man is independent of his character. 
Man is able to see and hear extreme distances but we must be aware 
that it is MAN who is seeing and hearing. Not only are the charac¬ 
teristics of man extended by his creations, his foibles are likewise 
extended. Man's creations bear the mark of their creators, just as 
man himself bears the mark of his. Let us now attempt to identify 
some of man's theological characteristics. 

Man the Creator . Hie fact that man can build extensions of 
himself, can conceive of such a thing, is an indication of the 
creative power in man, seen in many expressions. Man is concerned 
with learning, has a drive to comprehend, collate, the world. It is 
suggested that the driving energy behind the phenomenon of curiosity 
might be found in "cognitive dissonance". 

In terms of the person's cognitive system, therefore, there 
is a continual striving for consistency, a push toward congruous, 
harmonious, fitting relationships between cognitive elements 
or between the thoughts, beliefs, values, and actions that make 
up a structure of cognitions about some object or set of events. 
Thus when inconsistency occurs some psychological tension is 
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presumably set up In the Individual* thereby motivating his 
behaviour in the direction of reducing this inconsistency and 
reestablishing harmony. 

Curiosity might be described as the accidental uncovering of a new 
bit of information which then motivates the person to try to 
harmoniously arrange this bit of information with other information 
already in his possession. 

We must also note that creativity is fundamentally a push for 
information. Most of the communications media are a means for 
passing information. Roads* words, pictures, clocks, etc.* are all 
means of storing and transmitting information. Out of this accum¬ 
ulation of information man is able to produce newly created items 
that expand the ability to store or transmit information. It is 
also another way of removing his isolation. 

The television industry is an extension of the creative power 
of man and retains his ability to create. It does not produce more 
machinery but it does possess the power to create moods and reactions. 
It is imaginative in the same way that man is imaginative. 

The men who work in television are also creative men* concerned 
about information transmittal. The programming is creative in the 
same way that man is creative* centering around such basic themes 
as "happiness", "sadness", 'buccess", and "security". 

The creative power of man has another essential. It is a 
respect for the individual• In the light of the previous discussion 


^Arthur Cohen, Attitude Change and Social Influence . (New Yorks 
Basic Books, 1946), p. 63 . 
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of the "otherness" of creation we can see that a man's ability to 
create something that is more than simply an extension of himself is 
governed and limited by his self-acceptance. As long as he fears 
what is unique in himself he cannot be a creative artist. The true 
artist not only expresses himself, he is able to express the spirit 
of his age and predict the direction in which the present age is 
developing. The artist is, in the Biblical sense, a prophet, one who 
speaks the judgement of God upon a society. 

Television programming should also reflect the ability to 
create something in a prophetic spirit, something that stands outside 
the human predicament and passes judgement on it. Too little is 
actually done. Television tries to be like everyman and winds up 
being like every self-rejecting man—consciously inhibited and only 
subliminally creative. 

Man the Proud . When the pride of man causes him to be inde¬ 
pendent of God it is called "sin". When his pride causes him to 
be unable to accept his own individuality it is rejection of himself 
and is equally sinful. We will note here in passing that both of 
these ought not properly be called pride, for real pride creates a 
respect for individual uniqueness and makes possible an acceptance 
of God. 

In television it is the program content that most shows a 
lack of respect for individual uniqueness. Most programming is 
clever, imaginative, but not individual. The very fact that no idea 
can exist long without imitators is an indication of the hard times 
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into which the medium has fallen. A show that imitates another with 
only a minor switch in ideas has a technical designation in the 
trade—a "spin-offIt is the epitome of a lack of acceptance of 
the value of uniqueness. Examples abound. "Beverly Hillbillies" 
spun off "Green Acres". "Gunsmoke" spun off a whole raft of Westerns, 
from "Rifleman" to "Frontier Marshall". "I Spy" is the ancestor 
of "N.Y.P.D." "The Fugitive" spawned "Run For Your Life". A good 
example of multi-level spin-offs would be the fact that "Dating Game" 
fostered "Newlywed Game" which fathered "Family Game". Each of these 
programs had a twist but was a lineal descendant of the original. 
Critics have suggested that "gimmick" is what substitutes for "plot" 
in television. 

Many of the old "Playhouse 90" dramatic programs were markedly 
original and independent, good enough to follow the road from tele¬ 
vision drama to book to movie and back to television as a special! 
"Requiem for a Heavyweight" is an example. Television programming now 
seems content to accept only the tried and true formulae of mass 
taste. The comment is made that "For most advertisers, any mass 
audience is pretty much as good as any other mass audience".*? It 
was Newton Minow who said in one of his speeches. 

Above all I am here to uphold and protect the public interest. 
What do we mean by "the public interest"? Some say the public 
interest is merely what interests the public. I disagree.*® 



*®Newton Minow, "The Vast Wasteland", Equal Time (New York: 
Atheneum, 1964), p.50. 
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It appears that what most interests this culture is something that 
whisks it away into the familiar world of fantasy, allowing it to 
forget real emotions hy becoming immersed in the banal sentiments 
that have lost most of their power. No serious student of humanity 
with a long range view could say what was said by an official 
publication, 

The common denominator which motivates and unifies virtually 
all people is the desire and need for entertainment. ° 

Such a comment is sad because it is largely true, and dangerous because 

it accepts the idea as ultimately true and panders to it. 

The saddest words, "it might have been", could refer to what 
might be done, even in the name of entertainment, if the commercial 
supporters would allow creative individuality freedom. Newton Minow, 
former Federal Communications Commission chairman, in a speech on 
censorship defined it as "prior restraint" and noted that this is 
done for television, not by government agencies, but by the sponsors 
and networks themselves to make television acceptable to the common 
taste. 

Television is afraid to accept its own uniqueness, and by 
trying to be all things to all men it dilutes its powers. In this 
way it is all too accurate a picture of the way in which it is an 
extension of man’s sinful unacceptance of God's reality, pride. 

^Television Information Office, In the Public Interest 
(Pamphlet AV 3-7/67, New York: TIO, 745 Fifth Ave, 1967).p.7. 

?0 

Newton Minow, "Mind Forged Manacles", Equal Time (New York: 
Atheneum, 1964), p.243 ff. 
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Man the Lover. Created in the image of their creator, the basic 


I need of man's creations is to communicate, to remove isolation. Tele- 

i 

| 

| vision is capable of intimacy on a subliminal level but mankind wishes 

i 

| communication on conscious, volitional levels as well. 

I We begin by noting that communication between people on the 

I most intimate level consists in personality revelation. This type 

; of communication must be offered by the person himself, it cannot be 

wrested from him. Christian theology has traditionally noted that 

i 

this is precisely the function of Jesus Christ, God's offering of 
his personal revelation. As this personal revelation become mutual 
it is named "love", "Personality revelation"then is a description 
of how to love. 

Television at first glance offers something of an opening up 
of the personality of people, the possibility of relationship. The 
casual performer who seems unguarded and sincere is the general 
favorite. For a while he seems to offer a chance to the public to 
be close to him by allowing the viewer to "see him as he is". It 
does not take long for such one-way communication to become frus¬ 
trating. The viewer turns to another performer with the undefined 
hope of relationship. The industry calls this "over-exposure" but 
it would more accurately be called the effect of "one-way exposure". 
Unless the viewer has some way to relate his personality back to the 
performer the relationship will pall. 

Man is a lover, like God, and to preserve his love must 
exercise it in the arena where it has a possibility for relationship. 
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Television must develop some way for two-way relationships to 
develop if it is to change from a seducer into a lover. The industry 
claims that there is no way for a “response button” to be built into 
sets to allow people to make some sort of response to programs while 
they are still being broadcast but perhaps they underestimate their 
expertise. Such response-ability may prove to be more necessary to 
television than color. Without the possibility of the individual 
relating back to television the industry runs the risk of reaching 
only the most passive and withdrawn individuals while the leaders and 
creative people turn to other forms of relationship for fulfillment 
of their needs, and television will find itself relegated to a place 
in the game room to be used like other old boxes of children's toys. 

Man the Judge. Just as God in his objective reality, his 
"otherness", can find perspective on man and stand in judgement on 
man, so too man has an independent existence if he will not deny it 
from which he stands in judgement on creation. It is certain that 
the judgements of man will not be entirely objective, for man is 
not God, but man will exercise his limited judgements as long as he 
can and will exercise his freedom and individuality. 

Television is an extension of this characteristic of man. It 
passes judgements. By endorsing certain ways of perceiving the world 
it is passing judgement on them. Television has shown a predilection 
to pretend it is an objective judge, but such is not the case. 

We can observe the distortion caused by television most 
clearly in news broadcasting. Again the salient comment is by 
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Newton Minow. 

One of broadcasting's main duties is to inform the public 
about the issues of our time. Broadcasters are doing an even 
better job in covering "hard" news. But in today's complex 
world, "it is no longer enough to report the fact truthfully; 
it is now necessary to report the truth about the fact".21 

Increasingly large proportions of the populations of the world are 

relying on television as the most reliable news source where news 

can be "seen" and therefore believed, and a call for television to 

develop a sense of integrity about its handling of the news has gone 

out. 


News itself that is communicated should always be true 
and complete, within the bounds of justice and charity.22 

We have become increasingly aware that much of what is 
broadcast as news is simply what is "watchable". Television relies 
on its visual nature and broadcasts pictures of the news. It can 
easily distort the news by showing only things that are violent, 
dramatic, and visual, or simply by the economic necessity for using 
pictures and film it has on hand and does not want to "waste". 

News also faces the temptation to manufacture interesting 
and photogenic events. Student demonstrators on the campus of 
the Claremont College were incensed when an NBC television crew 
was detected bringing in professionally lettered and printed 


2l>Newton Minow, "Television's Four New Dimensions", Equal Time. 
(New York; Atheneum, 1964), p.22l. 

22pope Paul VI, Decree on the Media of Social Communications 
(Boston, Mass.: Daughters of St.Paul, 1963), P»5» 
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placards in colors that would show up well on color television news 
broadcasts. The television crew was considerate enough to bring 
signs reflecting both sides of the issue, explaining, 'We brought them 
only because we thought students might not have signs of their own".23 

Television sees with the prejudiced eyes and limited vision of 
man, and before it can function as a true judge of the world it needs 
to discipline itself, and like man, become aware of its tendency to 
distort. 

The Content of Television 

It is appropriate that we now turn to examine the content of 
television from a form and structure analysis. Far more work has been 
done in this area by students of the medium. We shall first establish 
the character and goal of television programming. 

A Commercial Enterprise . We cannot begin to understand the 
content and purpose of American television unless we understand its 
commercial base. It exists primarily for the selling of goods. This 
was not the original intention of the broadcast industry. 

When broadcasting began its pioneers never anticipated that 
it would be financed through selling time for advertising. Before 
World War I the general plan was that the programs would be 
supplied by the radio-set manufacturers. This was the way the 
BBC was originally operated in England.2^ 

The cost of operating a television station is quite high. In 


1 

j 


I 



23n©ws item in the Los Angeles Times . (November 4, 196?), p.l. 

2%ewton MLnow, •Barrel Without a Bottom," Equal Time (New York: 
Atheneum , 1964), p. 11. 
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addition to the initial investment of between fifty thousand and 
five hundred thousand dollars for broadcasting in black and white and 
up to three times that if in color, the same station will cost an 
equal amount to operate per year. We are reminded that ’'every 
program that appears on your screen—sponsored or sustaining—is 
paid for directly or indirectly by advertisers".25 The point is 
driven home by the following statistics. 

It is estimated that advertising provided 74 percent of the 
average newspaper's revenue and 59 percent of a magazine's. 

And advertising pays for all radio.and television programs 
broadcast on commercial channels.2° 

The importance of this extreme reliance on the advertiser's 
dollar can be seen when we realise that the industry also pretty much 
follows the suggestions of advertisers on program content. Most new 
television programs are no longer produced by either the networks or 
local stations but are assembled by advertising and talent agencies. 

In the continuing fight for the advertising dollar, radio 
stations willingly offered what print would rarely concede; 
control over non-advertising content. Following the path of 
least resistance, television followed the same pattern.27 

This dependence upon the advertiser has cost the broadcast 
industry some precious freedom. Michael G.O'Leary has commented on 


25Television Information Office, Dimensions (Pamphlet AV 1-7/67, 
New York: TIO, 7^5 Fifth Ave., 1967 ), p.27. 

2^Television Information Office, Advertising (pamphlet 
AV 3-7/67, New York: TIO, 745 Fifth Ave., 1967), p.5. 

27Nawton Minow, "Barrel Without a Bottom", Equal Time . 

(New York; Atheneum, 1964), p.19. 
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the problem of the movies but his comments are trenchant for tele¬ 
vision; 

A banker is not an ideal judge of aesthetic values. Money, 
the root of all evil, is assuredly the root of much of the sheer 
badness in the movies .^ 

The prime concern of advertisers is simply the amount of profit. 

Lest we seem to be exaggerating the case against the adver¬ 
tiser a few comments on television from a business magasine will 
serve to illustrate the point. 

A good many companies, in fact, are beginning to suspect that 
today's far-out advertising may be entertaining the public more 
but selling it less.... 

Among those who might testify to their own sad experiences 
are the makers of Piels and Rheingold beer, Betty Crocker rice 
and Quaker Oats, and the operators of the celebrated Horn and 
Hardart restaurant chain. All paid good money for highly imag¬ 
inative advertising campaigns that captured the public attention, 
won plaudits within the trade—and failed to stimulate sales. ... 

After all, imagination is one thing; communication is 
quite another. ... 

The heavy emphasis on presentation gets in the way of 
the product. ... 

The clever copy missed the point, simply diverting the 
consumer's interest from the selling message. ... 

Its (advertising campaign) ultimate validity will be tested 
by the strength of its persuasion at the nation's cash 
registers.29 

Such comments refer not only to the commercials, but to the concern 
with the program content itself. 

The amount of broadcast time for commercials is strictly 


^Michael G.O'Leary, The Dramatic Arts and The Modern Mind (Car¬ 
dinal Mooney Lecture Series 19o3-1964, Detroit: Sacred Heart Seminary, 
1964), p.9. 

^Jaala Weingarten, "Mini-sell on Madison Avenue", Dun's Review 
XC (July 1967), p.27 ff. 
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regulated by federal law but many advertisers get around this by 
presenting programs that are really long commercials. 

Is the day soon coming when commercials on television will be 
interrupted by commercials? If so, viewers will look back 
longingly to a time when only programs were interrupted by 
commercials. The gay deception on TV wherein an institutional 
or promotional sell is only superficially costumed as a piece 
of entertainment is no novelty. The two grandest annual events 
are the Oscar and Emmy awards—the one touting the motion picture 
industry and the other ritualizing the television industry*s 
self-adulation. These are long, glamorous commercials interrupted 
by short, glamorous commercials.-' 0 

He goes on to list some other programs of this type; a feature on 

Twiggy* the English model; a preview of a new movie; the coverage of 

an opening-night crowd at a Hollywood preview. The ideal programming 

schedule in the minds of commercial advertisers would be twenty-four 

hours of entertaining and persuasive commercials. Commercials are 

not bad per se, but it is the difference between loving people and 

seducing them that is the issue. 

In 1952 the noted humorist, Fred Allen, made the definitive 
comment on television when he said, 

Television is a triumph of equipment over people, and the 
minds that control it are so small you could put them all in 
the navel of a flea and still have room left over beside them 
for a network vice-president’s heart.3* 

All of this brings us to a definition of the real purpose and 
use of television. It is a medium of persuasion. 


30Robert Lewis Shayon, "TV and Radio—Now, Back to Our Commercial" 
Saturday Review Magazine, L (June 24, 1967X 49. 

^Robert Eck, "The Real Masters of Television", Harpers . 

CCXXXIV (March 1967 ). 49. 
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A persuader . We begin this section with the following comment: 


...all of communications research aims at the study of effect. 
From the earliest theorizing on this subject to the most cont¬ 
emporary empirical research, there is, essentially, only one 
underlying problem—though it may not always be explicit—and 
that is, "What can the media do?"32 

First let us define what is the difference between communication 
and persuasion. Communication can be defined as the transfer of in¬ 
formation or the establishment of mutual intimacy and understanding. 
These two basic meanings, the publishing of information and the 
establishment of connection, are the root meanings of the word and 
apply to all kinds of communication. We have already discussed the 
ability of television to establish intimacy and conveying information. 
But television also attempts to stimulate activity of a very particular 
sort—buying. 

All the media share a characteristic the importance of which is 
often overlooked. They constitute one-way traffic. The voice 
goes out over the air, but the listener can nowhere respond or 
interrupt. We cannot talk to a moving-picture reproduction of a 
film star. We can discuss books or periodicals but we cannot 
address their authors except through correspondence where 
immediacy of contact is forfeited. Lewis Mumford detected the 
danger implicit in this situation: "The secondary personal 
contact with voice and image may increase the amount of mass 
regimentation, all the more because the opportunity for individual 
members reacting directly upon the leader himself, as in a local 
meeting, becomes farther and farther removed."33 

Thus we have a medium to which people cannot respond and which is not 


32Elihu Katz and Paul Lazarfeld, Personal Influence (Glencoe: 
Illinois, Free Press, 1955), p.18. 

^Charles Siepmann, Radio, Television, and Society (New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1965), P-175. 
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subject to their corrective comments. It thus becomes a medium aimed 
at bending the will of the people to its standards, in short, an 
agent of persuasion. 

It is appropriate that we examine some of the techniques of 
persuasion 

The first applicable comment is by Sidney Verba. 

The relationship between rank and conformity is mutual—the 
higher one's rank, the closer one conforms to the norms; the 
closer one conforms to the group norms, the higher one's rank. 3^ 

This is precisely the predicament of television's programmers. They 

must keep a position of eminence and capture a certain proportion of 

the viewers, for. 

The broadcasters and the sponsors remain convinced that if you 
have enough hits, you'll get enough runs, and they are absolutely 
sure that you can't win games any other way. If the audience is 
big enough, it will pay off.35 

To do this television must conform, which is a powerful deterrent to 
any innovation on the medium. It thus becomes a powerful agent on 
behalf of the status quo, of whatever it feels is the lowest common 
denominator of the populace. 

The corollary to this would be seen in the explicit and implicit 
attitude television has toward this audience. Commonly television has 
been accused of programming for the twelve-year-old mentality level. 

The excuse has been given that this is the common denominator. Charles 

3**Sidney Verba, Small Groups and Political Behaviour (Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1962), p.186. ' ~ *~ 

35Gilbert Seldes, The Great Audience (New York: Viking Press, 

1951). p.218. 
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Siepmann has written of this: 

Bad propoganda is distinguished by a disregard for the 
welfare of those at whom it is directed. Such disregard either 
derives from or eventually results in a lack of proper reverence 
for individuality, for the private person and our relation to 
him. For "man" is substituted "mass" and the mass is manipulated 
for selfish purposes. Even when the propogandist (as with the 
reformist authoritarian) believes he is acting unselfishly and 
"in the interest" of the masses, this same fundamental disregard 
of personal integrity is involved. Its final outcome is always 
the same—a contempt for people. 3° 

Audiences cannot help but eventually notice this implied insult. 

Some basic rules for influencing people identification with 
them has been established have been outlined by various experimenters. 

1. First arouse the subject’s needs and then present information 
that tends to satisfy these need. 

2. Highly desireable communications ought to be presented 
first, followed by less desireable ones. 

3. The "pro-con" order is superior to the "con-pro" order. 

4. Conclusions explicitly drawn are more than twice as 
effective as open-ended communications.37 

5. People are more susceptible to influence about issues 
and ideas about which they have no firsthand knowledge.™ 

Other pertinent information on persuasion is found in Appendix A. It 

is this writer’s feeling that one could quote many commercials that 

use this very information and that the writers of these commercials 

are aware of thise principles. 

The theme for this section has already bean noted: television 
is bound to convenional mores more tightly than other media because 


36charles Siepmann, Radio, Television.and Society (New York: 
Oxford University Press, 19^5), p.197. 

37 Arthur Cohen, Attitude Change and Social Influence (New York: 
Basic Books, 1946), p.6-11. 

3®Charles Siepmann, Radio Television, and Society . (New York: 
Oxford University Press, 19^5)* p.192-193• 
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of its intention to appeal to a mass audience. The viewer of 
television "is a gregarious animal, and much more so in his mind than 
in his body. He may like to go alone for a walk, but he hates to 
stand alone in his opinion". 39 

We can refine our observation of the techniques used in tele¬ 
vision commercial persuasion by observation and by comparison with 
the basic rules outlined above. 

1. Mass coverage is the prerequisite for all other techniques. 
Each commercial station is concerned that it will reach the greatest 
proportion of the populace on the assumtion that the more people who 
hear the more affected. 

2. Repetition is used because it is felt that if enough people 
hear something enough times they will be influenced. It is the same 
principle used by Hitler in his propoganda programs. 

3. Thrill appeals are common and can be noted in almost any 
automobile commercial and many regular series programs. 

These elements of thrill, which keep the movie audience 
reasonably satisfied, must now be multiplied. We must have no 
quiet moments, because the spectator of television isn’t trapped 
by people sitting next to him, he can get up and leave—he has 
only to change to another channel. 

4. Threat and promise are also common appeals and many comm¬ 
ercials use both. It is possible to trace the development of some 

39 ibid .. p.252. 

^Gilbert Seldes, The Great Audience (New York: Viking Press, 

1951). p.186. 
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of these commercial pressures. 


The principle of the threat became prominent in the halitosis 
ads for Listerine in magazine and was vised brutally at first and 
later rather humorously by Lifebuoy soap. It is of course the 
reverse of the promise, and both are actually variations of the 
testimonials and association ads. The special feature is that 
commodities are not sold on their merits alone but on the social 


success they will bring 
follow if not used. 1 


if used, on the social miseries bound to 


5. Avoidance of profane values is another selling technique.. 


There are few references to lust, avarice, greed, or related sins and 
such reasons are never offered for using a product. Katz and Laz- 
arfeld comment, 

We may note the conspicuous absence of any reference to profane 
values. Topics such as profit, money-making, self-seeking 
behaviour, all behaviour oriented toward the private ends of the 
company—are avoided, except where these profane values are 
themselves converted into sacred ones by the use of latent 
consequences. Only benefits to the social sub-group, individual, 
or the total society are mentioned. Salaries of high company 
officials are avoided, profits rarely discussed.^2 

6. Creation of a passive mood, generally by entertainment 
style, is a good and effective way of keeping people tuned in. 

A mixture of laughter, excitement, and sentimentality is 
indicated; the audience must be receptive, or as nearly passive 
as possible; as a service to his clients the broadcaster must 
paralyze the critical, questioning faculties of the human mind, ^3 

Examples of programs with this ability are consistently among the 

top ten . 


*»llbid.. p.195* 

^Elihu Katz and Paul Lazarfeld, Personal Influence (Glencoe; 
Illinois, Free Press, 1955). p.^90. 

^Gilbert Seldes, The Great Audience (New York: Viking Press, 

1951). p.267. 
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What is the goal of all this persuasion? One of the most 
important questions one could ask of television programming is, "Why 
is this particular thing being presented above all other things that 
could be presented, or above nothing at all being presented?" When 
this is asked of television’s most consistent material—commercials— 
one is faced with the key problem and the clue to understanding all 
the persuasive goals of television. 

Why do major manufacturers advertise on television? Most of 
these companies deal only with retailers who deal with the public. 

A wholesaler does not advertise to influence the retailer for his 
money can be more effectively spent on the retailer specifically. 

The answer to the question is the clue to television's major function: 
image building. 

Television is an image builder. As such it has concerns which 
is tries to meet with effective action. But television is also a 
business and is subject to the same kinds of prejudices that influence 
all big businesses. Harry Skornia lists four characteristics of a 
capitalistic business: 

1. It must make a profit, according to law. 

2. It is an enemy of labor and labor organisations. 

3. It is a totalitarian organisation with final responsibility 
resting on a single man of power. 

4. It has investments in the war econony.^ 

^Harry Skornia, Television and Society (New York: McGraw-Hill, 
1965), p.l8ff. 
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All of these influence the type of image that television is concerned 
with creating, for itself and for its advertisers, and serve as a 
factor in all that television broadcasts. 

Katz and Cartwright have noted the techniques for image-building: 

The apparent aim in presenting the high-priced programs of 
which the commercials were a part was to create a "favorable 
impression" on the American public. How was this done? Six 
devices may be distinguished: elaboration of latent consequenses, 
humanisation, denial and conversian, audience ego-involvement, 
status contagion or association, and omission of profane or 
divisive subjects.^5 

It is worth our while to elaborate on these concepts. 

1. Latent consequences. In order to get the respect and good 
will of the audience the instituional advertisers seek to indicate 
how their business operations benefit the members of the audience. 

2. Humanization. The company images presented by these comm¬ 


ercials include traits which are considered particularly admirable in 
an individual. The company is made to appear as a pleasant person. 

3. Ego-involvement. An attempt is made to cause the indiv¬ 
idual to identify with the company. If achieved then any attack on 
the company is perceived as an attack on the audience too. 

4. Status contagion. An interesting method of gaining 
respectability is to associate one's self with that which is respect¬ 
able. 

5. Denial. The company is presented as actually having the 
good of others at heart, denying itself for the sake of others. 

^Daniel Katz, et al., Public Opinion and Propoganda (New York: 
Dryden Press, 195*0, p.^78 ff. 
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6. Omission. An important part of the technique of creating 
good will or a favorable impression is to avoid any references which 


might have the opposite effect. 

It is the industry's conviction that if the public attitude 
is favorable sooner or later the audience will support the company, 
either directly with product purchase, or indirectly with favored 
position or preferential treatment. 

It can be seen that this same ability to create images can be 
used to create self-images, ego-ideals, in the psychological make-up 
of the individuals that make up the audience. Television can and does 
create a pattern of an ideal life. Some of the ideals which are 
stressed are as follows: 

a. Youth is desireable. Youth is easier to look at in this 
visual medium and so is stressed. Glamour is not as important as 
youth. 

b. Naturalness is also desireable, and increasing u^of 
natural, unglamorous, people in commercials is indicative of the trend. 
We desire people with whom we feel comfortable in our living rooms. 

c. Love is important. Audiences are taught that two of the 
prime values in life are to have someone with whom you can be mated, 
and to have a group to which you belong. Love is usually implied to 
be physical. 

d. Possessions are important for the happy life. It is not 
as much a matter of keeping up with the Jones' as it is a case of 
wanting comfort, a simple hedonism. 
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• e. Lack of respect for formal organisation is another value 

stressed by the medium. The individual who rebels gets television 
coverage, both on news and in drama, but he must be rebelling against 
i organisation, not against his peer group. 

f. Conformity is another value stressed. The ability to be 
one of the crowd, to be accepted and desired by peers, is vital. This 
of course reminds one of the charge that television reaches the twelve- 
year old mentality, for that is the age of greatest desire for peer 
group acceptance. 

g. Reacting rather than acting is an implicit value taught by 
television. The passive state desired by programmers leads us to 
respond to external motivations, to being entertained, won over. It 
is the actor, the responder, rather than the thinker that is extolled. 
Television deals primarily in actions since they are suited to the 

visual nature of the medium, but the action is often thoughtless or 
un-premeditated, an impulsive reaction. 

h. Valuelessness is taught. "The coexistence of the cheap, 
the vulgar, the violent, and the sacred, give the impression of almost 
complete valuelessness. As broadcasting does not discriminate between 
opinions, the listener-viewer also becomes undiscriminating".^ 

These values are a direct result of television's stated goals 
and its requisite programming patters. Every person in the audience 
j is subjected to a barrage of stories and pictures that build up this 

^Harry Skornia, Television and Society ( New Yorku McGraw-Hill. 

1965), p.151. 

i 
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"ideal life". Thus television evokes a gradual social change by its 
ability as an image builder. 

Television has had success as a persuader also. As noted before 
television has its greatest impact in matters of immediate importance, 
in dealing with things happening at the moment. 

Television has also proven its ability to reach people and 
influence them in political questions, even to the choice of a 
candidate for office. It is no secret that any future candidate for 
national office will have to have a good television personality. No 
longer will we need a fiery orater whose voice can be heard across an 
acre of people, or the headline maker with dramatic flair. We will 
instead be electing men who fit into our living rooms, who have the 
common characteristics, who conform. Several writers have pointed out 
that had Richard Nixon projected the "family man" image he revealed 
on the "Tonight Show" with Jack Paar, rather than the "driving lawyer" 
image he projected in the Kennedy debates, he would probably have 
won handily, a prediction that eight years later proved astonishingly 
accurate. 

Television's success as a persuader can be measured in another 
way also. In the i 960 elections, while television was still in its 
infancy, Katz and Cartwright discovered that: 

When people were asked which medium had given them the 
most information about the campaign, the impact of television 
became even more striking. In the nation as a whole, though 
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available to only a minority of the people, television led 
the other media in the number of persons who rated it the 
most informative.^7 

Subsequent national polls and studies have borne out the fact that 
television has increased in reputation and acceptance as an informer 
and moulder of public opinion since that time. 


^Daniel Katz, et.al.. Public Opinion and Pro; 
Dryden Press, 195^), p.288. 


(New York: 
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CHAPTER III 


THE CHURCH'S ROLE AS MINISTER TO TELEVISION 

The first part of this paper is designed to give us some 
| working definition of terms and to lay a foundation of understanding 

| for a development of the idea of ministry to television. The second 

*> 

j phase of this paper was designed to establish an understanding of 

| the medium of television, with a survey of the technical effects on 

the human perceptual abilities and mind, as an aid to identifying the 
forces at work in the confrontation between television and audience. 

The question we now face is: How does the church minister to 
this quasi-artistic/commercial phenomenon? Let us outline an approach 
to the problem. 

We have stood in awe before this marvelous creation for a long 
time without really understanding it, and the danger might be that as 
we understand it we shall be even more in awe of it. Or having gained 
a working knowledge we may be tempted to exploit the medium. It may 
j be that we shall be content to offer criticisms of the medium. But 

Jesus added the concept of ministry to all those attitudes, and though 
I the people of God may be stunned by the demands of such a ministry they 

must fulfill their calling. The basic approach may be outlined on 
| four points as follows: 

; First, for the church to have any meaningful concept of ministry 

it must make clear what its stand is. The church is somewhat at 

i 
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odds within itself in defining its unique ministry, with some seeing 
it as prophet, some as teacher, and some as priest. The concept of 
ministry involves all this and more. It involves the servant concept, 
one who is willing to take on the suffering of society and share in 
the reality of sin through its own boldness, one who stands under 
judgement himself and points to the One who redeems. 

It is hoped that the ecumenical movement will aid in making some 
clear and persuasive statement of credo for the church, for today there 
is only a babble of voices claiming to speak for the church. The 
church presents a fractured image to the world. If ecumenism is not 
the answer there is hope for some working contract among the churches, 
a covenant position, may serve as well to provide a voice of authority 
for the world outside the church. 

The television world is vitally interested, for its own motives, 
as to where the church stands. To be in ministry the church needs to 
define its position in its own mind and before the world. 

Second, if the church is to minister it must first have some 
knowledge of the person to whom it is ministering. 

The church has some beliefs about humanity which it can apply 
as a matter of course. It knows that in every person there is some 
distance from God and that the person stands in need of being brought 
closer to God. The person has been approached by God and a bridge of 
communication already exists in an acceptance of the objective identity 
of Jesus Christ. 

There are also things about which the church knows very little 
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and on which it must exercise a great deal of energy and discipline 
to learn. It does not know the uniqueness of the individual. The 
attitude of impersonal acceptance, a prior assurance of acceptance 
(cheap grace) is dangerous to the church's role as minister. The 
individual needs to know that his uniqueness, of which he is painfully 
aware, is something of which the church is aware and accepts. To 
achieve this rapport with the world the church must assume the posture 
of the uncritical listener. 

Much this same posture is true of the church's attitude toward 
television as an industry also. The church must understand tele¬ 
vision's peculiar nature as well as its generic nature. 

Third, the church must continue the work. There are many things 
in television which are beyond the church's ability to accept. It is 
difficult for the church to accept the crassness of the profit motive 
that erodes the hearts and minds of those who live it until they will 
j fit comfortably in the "navel of a flea". It is difficult to accept 

\ the "lowest common denominator" approach to the mass audience. But 

* the church must accept these things as facts—even while it violently 

i opposes them—and continue to pursue the understanding of the in¬ 

dustry and the people involved in it. 

] It is a disadvantage that the church has usually been guilty of 

\ rejecting things of which it did not approve, and has identified the 

the church with various authority figures in a culture that is increas¬ 
ingly impatient with authority figures. It is hoped that the church 
j will not go to another extreme and become a figure of undiscriminating 

j 
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acceptance. There is a middle ground where the church may make 
contact without either losing its own integrity or denying the 
individuality of others. But the church cannot withdraw from the 
contact altogether. 

Fourth, the church must recognise its mutual sinfulness. The 
fact is that the church, while inspired by the activity of God and 
called to His ministry, is in its present form a creation of man too. 

In that sense it is no different than the television industry. The 
church is also an extension of man. If the church is to serve effec¬ 
tively as a minister it must recognise the ministry possible in 
others and the sinfulness present in itself. 

With these attitudes as a background let us now begin an 
examination of the ways in which the church's ministry may be 
expressed. 

The Church as Judge-Receiver 

The church has most often conceived of itself as the "conscience 
of society" and set out to provide an approved environment. This has 
raised numerous problems for both the church and society. 

The most serious issue raised by a censorious attitude in the 
church has been the free development of ideas. While it is true that 
many ideas and expressions of man are vulgar, repulsive, and false, 
it is also true that unless ideas are allowed free and responsible 
expression there can be little growth. What the church finds un- 
desireable it must combat with truth and beauty. At first glance 
this sounds like a naieve and idealistic position in the 20th century 
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to take but these things, truth and beauty, are realities. 

We can recognise the danger in ideas but we also need to recog¬ 
nise the danger of becoming authoritarian. 

To recognise ideas as dangerous~and to face the danger— is 
the mark of a free man and a free society. The rest, in their 
degree, are all authoritarians.^ 

The danger in authoritarianism is the stultifying effect it has upon 
the people living under it. If there is no dissent and rebellion in 
important areas there is no creative tension developed and all 
tension becomes destructive. Freedom takes much of the fanatic 
drive out of the rebel role and adds to a general broadening of the 
human experience. 

A secondary point needs to made in that it is precisely in the 
areas that are most sensitive that we need to have the deepest and 
most free expressions. 

It has been said—and wisely—that great theater exists 
only as it concerns itself with three basic areas of living 
conflict—politics, religion, and sex—and it is precisely 
within these areas that censorship wields its wildest and 
most hotly defended blue pencil.2 

These are sensitive and emotional areas of deep committment, most of 
which are irrational. Censorship too often has been a tool for pro¬ 
tection of our ignorance and maintenance of our irrational elements. 
These irrational factors in man have also been the source of much 


^Charles Siepmann, Radio. Television, and Society (New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1965 )! p.217. ~~ 

2Poyntz Tyler, Television and Radio (New York: Wilson, 1961), 

p.167. 
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exploitation and profit by others and there is considerable pressure 
to maintain this side of man, but the church ought not be guilty of 
this. True, it has often been to the church's advantage to discourage 
rational behaviour in man, and it is to our shame that it has stooped 
to pandering to their irrational elements. 

Recognising the mutual sinfulness of the church we will also 
note in passing that the literature and symbolism of the church is 
subject to censorship if it is taken out of its sanctified shelter. 
There is even a frankness about parts of the Bible that make it 
impossible to read certain sections in public. 

Keeping all these things in mind we cannot yet deny the church 
the right to judge. All organisations pass judgements, hopefully 
aware of their own limitations, and the church would not be responsible 
if it did not make known its judgements on what it sees as evil. The 
church cannot expect responsible actions on the part of others unless 
it is responsible itself. 

To those few broadcasters and their professional associates 
who would evade the nation's needs and cry, "Censorship! Oh where 
will it end?" there can be only one answer, "Responsibility! — 
when will it begin?"3 

The lack of responsible actions on the part of any sedment of society 
is in need of the judgement of the church. 

Leon Arons and Mark May have made a statement with which this 
writer thoroughly agrees. 

While mass communications enjoys problems of its own, more 
often it shares problems with other disciplines. It may well 

3Newton Minow, "Free For Nothing?", Equal Time (New York; 
Atheneum, 1964), p.96. 
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be said that the proper study of mass communications is the 
study of man. As Schramm indicates, to work with the process 
and effects of mass communication, we cannot ignore the comm¬ 
unication process in individuals, the flow of information and 
influence between persons and in groups, the nature of language 
and symbols, and other considerations which ordinarily may not 
come to mind when one thinks of mass communications. As a result 
the field of mass communication and the entire field of comm¬ 
unication is "perhaps the basic social process....(it) shares 
the interest and attention of all the psychological and social 
sciences". It has a definite interdisciplinary character 
requiring for its analysis the tools from many social sciences 
and for its understanding a unifying set of principles. 

Television is mass communication par excellence and is the most 

pervasive force in the communities of our land and soon the world. 

But television itself does not furnish the "unifying set of principles" 

by which one could be rationally critical of the medium. Instead, it 

is gradually causing Americans to become "sponge from head to foot".5 

Martin Grotjohn, a psychiatrist, has pointed out, 

We can observe the development of a new style of living which 
I call, for want of a better term, "television living". This is 
characterized by the assumption that we do not do our living 
ourselves anymore, but that, so to speak, "we are lived" by the 
television screen. All that we have to do is sit passively in 
front of the screen which lives, thinks, sees, and hears for us 
and gives us the proper conclusion. This leads to such increase 
of all dependent tendencies that it hampers the free development 
of people into independent individuals capable and willing to 
fora their own opinions, to develop their own personality, and 
to live actively. Frequently television children are at a 
complete loss for any spontaneous activity.6 

One does not have to be a teacher in the classroom to notice that 


**Leon Arons and Mark May, Television and Human Behaviour (New 
York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1963), p.2 I 

^Walter Kerr, The Decline of Pleasure (New York, Time Inc. 1962), 

p.7. 

^Quoted in Harry Skornia, Television and Society (New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1965 ), p.176. 
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children today generally lack rudimentary ability to play creatively 
and cooperatively. Having been divided into individuals by television 
they have no means for reunion with their fellow men. The church's 
call to a ministry of reconciliation must sooner or later deal with 
alienation and the phenomenon of television. 

A second area of Christian concern is the fact that television 
is an agent of persuasion for cummercial enterprises. Its main goal 
is the manipulation of people. Granted that much of television's 
manipulation is unconscious and even unintentional, it is still real. 
The church's doctrine of man must speak to any manipulator of peoples. 

From the Christian perspective it must be admitted that man 
can be and often has been pushed around, but this need not happen. 
The church has the responsibility not only to oppose attempts at 
manipulation but also to assist listener-viewers in learning to 
resist such attempts.' 

A third area of Christian judgement must be with the concept 
of "mass audiences". The church cannot accept the idea that man is 
significant only as he comes in bunches, but rather must emphasise 
that no particular number or trait is necessary to define the value 
of man. 

To have great poets, said Whitman, we must first have great 
audiences; to have popular entertainment, say the managers and 
i sponsors and the measurers, we must have big audiences. It is 

I hard to say which principle is capable of more harm unless the 

terms are well defined. For the Whitmanite usually means a 
hundred and fifty million intellectuals, and the broadcasters 


?John W.Bachman, The Church in the World of Radio-Television 
(New York: Association Press, I960), p.59» ~ ~ 
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are trying to create a hundred and fifty million indistinguish¬ 
able chunks of a single mass. It is the variety of human beings, 
not their intellectual eminence, that counts; just as it is 
their variety, their individual character, and not their number 
that counts.® 

The church must stand in judgement on any evaluation of human life 
that measures men by any yardstick other than their individual sonship 
to God and their relationship to his kingdom. 

A fourth area of judgement must be with the medium's conformity 
to the status quo. Christianity does not only talk about what men 
have, but about what they could have. It points to what they could 
become. The church must stand in judgement on any philosophy, ex¬ 
plicit or implicit, that talks about fitting into the status quo and 
does so under the name of "relevancy". 

The emphasis on relevance must not become simply an accomodation 
to man's situation, reducing the word to psychological or socio¬ 
logical panacea. Christian communication should deal not only with 
questions people are asking, but with questions they should be 
asking and will ask if given a little stimulation.9 

Anything less than this is rightly termed a panderer. 

One last point on which the church wields a judgement as a 
receiver of television is the way the medium reaches out on the 
lowest levels of human communication. All of what television does 
currently can be best done with the adolescent mind, not the adult, 


^Gilbert Seldes, The Great Audience (New York: Viking Press, 

1951), p.232. 

9john Bachman, The Ch ur ch in the World of Radio-Television 
(New York: Association Press, 195b)", p.112. 
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and is aimed at keeping the audience at that level. The church stands 

in judgement on anything that keeps man in an adolscent plane of 

concern, self-evaluation, perspective on life, appreciation of others, 

and sense of personal creativity. 

Adult life is not the life of the intellectual and it is not 
the life of instinctive reaction to stimuli: it is the life that 
the average man can lead if he is not prevented. He is prevented 
if he is constantly being urged not to put away childish things, 
to shrink from the aweful consequences of a mature and respon¬ 
sible life. 10 

This is one of the most damning judgements the church can offer upon 
television, and one of the most true. 

The Church as Educator-Receiver 

One of the main functions of the church is the teaching of 
adults and children, and given the fact that "most children spend, 
believe it or not, as much time watching television as they do in 
the schoolroom" 11 the church has sufficient cause to examine tele¬ 
vision's role as an educator. 

It has been noted that "radio and television not only can and 
do teach, but cannot help teaching", 1 ^ and we might add, "because 
young people cannot help learning." It would be a grave disappointment 
if they did not learn something from television. We have already 
indicated some of the ego-ideals taught by television. 

10 Gilbert Seldes, The Great Audience (New York? Viking Press, 
195D, p.247-248. 

11 Newton Minow, "The Vast Wasteland", Equal Time (New York: 
Atheneum, 1964), p»54. 

1 2Harry Skomia, Television and Society (New York: McGraw-Hill. 
1965), p.143. , 
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It would be a mistake to assume that television is the answer 
to all teaching problems. True, it is capable of holding a child's 
interest longer than his normal attention span, but there is a limit 
to how long even a child will watch something that does not meet him 
on a realistic level. 

The news was simply, that in most cases, under controlled 
experiments, students taught by television did about as well~ 
sometimes worse, frequently better—as students taught under 
normal conditions. In other words, there was, for the most 
part, no appreciable difference noted between live classes and 
television classes.*3 

This suggests that television's power to persuade is limited by the 
viewer's receptivity. On the other hand, the lack of give and take 
may be part of the explanation for television's poor showing, or it 
may be that the fantasy element lowers the motivation of the student 
to learn. Television ought to be able to do somewhat better than 
the average teacher in holding the student's attention and teaching 
him. 

It does appear that a generalization can be drawn regarding the 
effects of educational televisions the person who uses television 
for purposes of education is a more critical factor than the presen¬ 
tation by educational television itself. 

The attitude of most Americans is that "instructional television 
means today cut-rate education, entertainment pretending to be 

13George Gordon, Educational Television (New York: Center for 
Applied Research, 1965)* p. 83 . 
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schooling, time-wasting in the halls of ivy, and dilution of ed¬ 
ucation",^^ or that people "want recreation, relaxation, and enter¬ 
tainment, and educational television does not provide this, and also 
that educational television is dull".*'’ 

Television has ordinarily kept the teacher-lecturer form of 
presentation, which is surely part of the problem, and there is little 
chance for corrective responses from the students. The people '•who 
evaluate it (3TV) highly are usually those who go to it as education 
rather than as television". *6 This type of audience is eager to 
participate in the learning process and most receptive to the 
"televised schoolroom" approach. The following description is rather 
indicative: 

An individual's social class membership apparently has something 
to do with the television he watches because a person internalizes 
the values and norms of the groups to which he belongs. He learns 
to play the social roles expected of him, and to value the kind of 
behaviour those around him value. Now it happens that a great deal 
of commercial television runs counter to one of the most common 
middle-class norms in America—the idea that a person should be 
active, striving, achieving, trying to better himself, partici¬ 
pating in social interaction and public affairs, and dedicated to 
what Geiger and Sokol call, "a productive concern with the tasks 
and things of the real world". In sharp contrast most commercial 
television encourages chiefly passivity and minimum effort rather 
activity, a minimum of social interaction, a concern with fantasy 
rather than concerning oneself either with self-improvement or 
the problems of tomorrow. Therefore, anyone who holds strongly to 
the norms described above will not be able to express his values 
through watching commercial television, and will probably feel a 
certain amount of unease or guilt if he devoted a great deal of 
time to it. 

l ^Ibid .. p. 83. 

15lbid. . p.96. 
l6 Ibid.. p.45. 
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Educational television, on the other hand, is in much closer 
agreement with the social mores described above. That is, it is 
concerned chiefly with the problems of the real world rather than 
with fantasy; it is intellectually active; it invites its viewers 
to work, to achieve, to better thamselves. And therefore anyone 
who holds the values we have described ought, other things being 
equal, to feel less uneasiness in viewing educational television 
than in viewing commercial television.17 

If the church wishes to educate through television it would have 
to make a serious study of the type of educational program that would 
reach its audience. It may well be that a program of an intellectual 
nature will reach a certain type of achiever and dramatizations of 
Biblical stories in the tradition of C.B.DeMille would reach a larger 
segment of the audience. 

Many attempts have been made at reassuring the worried parent 
concerning what his child learns at school. The comment has been made: 

For some children under some conditions, some television is 
harmful....some television is beneficial....most television is 
neither harmful nor beneficial.!® 

But in this paper we have attempted to show that subliminal attitudes 
are taught that can be damaging from a Christian judgement of what 
the "good life" is. An early study of the situation as seen from 
the perspective of character formation was made in 1954 by the Found¬ 
ation for Character Education and contained the chart reprinted in 
this paper as Appendix B. Churchmen will perhaps be shocked to see 
that most of what the church is most concerned about is listed under 


l?Wilbur Schramm, The Impact of Educational Television (Urbana, 
Illinois: University of Illinois Press, I960), "p.33» 

l8Quoted by Newton Minow, "Programs for Children", Equal Time 
(New York: Atheneum, 1964), p.101. 
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the "unknown effects" category. The Foundation for Character Education 
does go on to make the following comment: 

The basic characteristics (of commercial television) is 
physical action and violence in an over-simplified moral sit¬ 
uation. Other characteristics of such programs are that any 
moral judgements required of the audience are always obvious and 
clear-cutI There is seldom any choice between conflicting goals, 
or between shades of good and bad. This combination of elements, 
for varied reasons, appeals to children.*9 

This statement begins to delineate what the church's attitude toward 

television as an educator can be. 

We are already reaping the harvest of children who grew up with 
that kind of moral training. Most of them have little to do with the 
church, primarily because they believe it is only the church's hypo- 
crasy that prevents it from making decisions on the moral issues of 
j the day. They do not accept the position that an issue may be filled 

with conflicting values and that the church may not know where to take 
a position. 

The teaching influence of television has considerable effect 
‘ in other areas as well. 

The good teacher and the good school teach thrift, self-denial, 
self-control, activity, and emphasis on long-term goals. The 
commercial media teach self-indulgence, immediate gratification, 
and shortcuts to success via product magic. 20 

I While one could argue that this statement is a product of the middle- 

■| class morality of its author the point is well taken. Television will 


5 19Foundation for Character Education, Television for Children 

j (Boston: FCE, 195*0. p.12. 

| 20fl arr y Skornia, Television and Society (New York: McGraw-Hill, 

j 1965). p.158. 
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teach on many different levels. 

Wilbur Schramm reports some evaluation of the times during which 

television has maximum effect: 

-when values or viewpoints recur from program to program. 

-when values are presented in dramatic form so that they 
evoke emotional reactions. 

-when values link with the viewers immediate needs and 
interests. 

-when the viewer tends to be uncritical of and attached to 
the medium. 

-when a viewer, through his friends, parents, or immediate 
environment is not already associated with a set of values that 
would provide a standard against which to assess the view 
offered on television. 

It is the responsibility of the church to be part of the "immediate 
environment" that teaches a person to hold standards, to be critical 
of the medium. The process of learning to "read" television could 
be likened to learning to read books. First the person learns the 
ability to read. Second he learns to comprehend. Third he learns 
to evaluate. We can easily learn to see television and to understand 
much of its content, but much work is needed in learning to evaluate. 

We cannot stress too highly the responsibility of the viewer 
in accepting or rejecting television. The viewer's attitudes will 
govern to a large degree what kind of effect television will have upon 

I him. He must understand and exercise his responsbilities. 

If the taboos of every segment of the audience were considered, 
the nation's television screens would be blank. It is when an 
organisation misuses its right to speak up on its own behalf 


2lWilbur Schramm,"Children and Television", Scholastic Teacher. 
LXXXVTII (February 18, 1966), p.10. 
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that undue suppression of content follows. The viewer, after all, 
is the final arbiter of taste and he has a ready weapon at hand 
to enforce his views—he can lean over and turn the knob.22 

The viewer can change stations, or he can turn off the setl 

The church has not done a good job of educating people with 
standards of what is good and meaningful in modern life. If the job 
had been done well audiences would have shaped the medium better. 

There is a truism which some who comment on television may not 
be willing to accept at face value. It is a lesson which has been 
taught by the experience of all who have attempted to communicate 
with their fellows through mass media. Simply stated it is this: 
audiences shape mass media.23 

The media is, after all, an extension of ourselves. 

This is not meant to be simply an attack on the standards of 
the crowd. The crowd may act irrationally in some areas and in others 
quite responsibly. If the crowd is given a chance at free exchange 
of ideas they will come up with something considerably more rational 
than the merchants of anxiety expect. 

The ready-made (and in part radio-made) audience, eager for 
baseball and prize fights on television, is not a moronic fringe 
of the population; if it shows symptoms of delayed maturity when 
it throws bottles at an umpire, it may be retreating into adoles¬ 
cence for a holiday; and the same people that sit in the grand¬ 
stands and bleachers are responsible craftsmen and husbands and 
citizens at other times.24 

This is all to the good. Charles Siepmann has pointed out that "at 


22Poyntz Tyler, Television and Radio (New York: Wilson, 1961), 

p. 143. 

23Roy Danish, Some Suggestions for New Approaches to Religious 
Broadcasting (New York: Television Information Office, 1967), p.SB 34B. 

24Gilbert Seldes, The Great Audience (New York: Viking Press, 

1951). p.166. 
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a time of universal moral and intellectual confusion, it is the masses, 
not a carefully nurtured elite, who are called upon to rise to their 
full intellectual and moral height," 2 ^ Such a call is now being made. 
The church can have confidence that the masses will begin to react 
much like the little old lady talking to the television set salesman 
in a recent cartoon, and saying, "I'll take it, but I'm going to 
bring it back if it insults my intelligence". 2 ^ The bulk of the 
responsibility lies with the audience. 

There are responsibilities that belong to the television in¬ 
dustry as well. Pope Paul VI wrote: 

The principal moral responsibility for the proper use of the 
media of social communication falls on newsmen, writers, actors, 
designers, producers, displayers, distributers, operators, and 
sellers, as well as critics and all others who play any part in 
the production and transmission of mass presentations. It is 
quite evident what gravely important responsibilities they have 
in the present day when they are in a position to lead the human 
race to good or evil by informing or arousing mankind.27 

There is great need for the church to speak with clarity to the men 

and women of the industry as to the direction and limits of their 

moral responsibilities. It is a tribute to the integrity of the men 

of television that, even without much creative and understanding 

guidance from the church, they have insisted that something of moment 

be shown on their programs. Time and time again even commercial 


2 5charles A.Siepmann, Radio, Television, and Society (New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1965), p.173* 

26cartoon in Ontario (California) Daily Report . August 26 , 1967* 

27Pope Paxil VI, Decree on the Media of Social Communications 
(Boston, Massaehusets: Daughters of St.Paul, 1963 !), p.7. 
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It is also true that many broadcasters have been eager and 
energetic in their attempts to create some feed-back communication 
from the masses. For example, 

"To determine the needs and desires of their communities". 

Ibis is a continuing obligation. Broadcasters fulfill it, both 
on a formal and informal basis, by taking an active part in the 
work of relgious, civic, and educational organisations, and by 
actively seeking out local groups of citizens for consultation. 
This two-way bridge of communication between broadcasters and 
viewers is essential to accomodate the needs and desires both 
of the viewers and the broadcasters. 

At this time the "effort" consists largely of relying on professional 

rating services, notably Neilsen and Trendex. 

The church is concerned with education for the business of 
finding and living the good life. As an educator it must inspect 
television and react with understanding and love, working out a recon¬ 
ciliation between what the medium offers and what the church offers. 

It appears that thus far neither the church nor television has been 
doing as good a job as we would wish. 

The Church as Citizen-Receiver 


There is a stance which the church must take as a member of its 
society when it receives mass media communication. Certainly the 
church members function individually as citizens. They may in some 
instances be encouraged to minimize contact with the mores of their 
generation but they are unable to retreat from all responsibility to 
their culture, and certainly unable to withdraw from contact with the 


28Television Information Office, Dimensions (Pamphlet AV 1-7/67, 
New York: TIO, 7^5 Fifth Ave., 1967 ), p.33* 
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mass media. The very church doctrines that discourage attendance at 
movies find themselves powerless before television. A current ir¬ 
reverent remark states that movies were so immoral that church members 
could not go see them at the theater~but now they watch them at home 
on television with the shades drawnl Mass media tend to melt people 
into the culture, homogenizing the citizenry. Let us then examine 
! the church's response to television as a citizen receiver. 

We have commented before on the relationship between the mass 

acceptability of television and the degree of conformity that is 

expected of it. The pertinent comment is from Sidney Verba: 

• The relationship between rank and conformity is mutual--the 

higher one's rank, the closer one conforms to the norms; the 
closer one conforms to the group norms, the higher one's rank. 29 

; This statement, heightened by the comment made by the Television 

Information Office that "audiences shape mass media", gives us insight 

j into television's concept of itself as a community leader. It sees 

its function as to obey the dictates of the majority and help in 

making the minority conforml 

It is relatively safe to say that the general ideal of leadership 
\ in the church is the democratic process, with occasional overtones of 

j guidance from the prophetic spirit of inspired individuals. In its 

j day to day operation the maximum benefit to its members and achievement 

j of the church come from free and open debate, will of the majority, and 

j 

I - 

:i 

j 29Sidney Verba, Small Groups and Political Behaviour (Princeton: 

j Princeton University Press, 1962), p.186. 

'H 

j 
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maximum particpation of all members. The intervention of godly men 
from time to time, who seem to run counter to popular opinion and who 
refuse to conform, has furnished the church with its most potent means 
for self evaluation and growth. 

First, let us look at the democratic process in the church. 

Much progress has been made in analysing the democratic group. Gen¬ 
eral theory now seems to indicate: 

The most important characteristics of group participation are: 
1. The members make a positive committment by actively discussing 
the subject, 2. The force for the decision seems to come from the 
group, and 3* The members perceive other members as changing.30 

Television’s leadership is based on a different structure. 

There is no positive committment by the viewers. The force for any 
decision seems to come from some extreme distance behind the scenes. 
And we do not see the other members of the culture as changing. The 
closest thing to this might be the "testimonial" type commercial, but 
this is hardly group interaction. 

Television has shown little in the way of leadership ability or 
skill, and holds its high rating in the minds of the populace simply 
because it is so widely visible and because it is willing to serve as 
a leader. Studies have shown that this is about all that is really 
necessary. 

Contrary to the stratification theory assumption that leader¬ 
ship recruitment is a process whereby top leaders pull into their 
midst congenial new blood, there is a good deal of evidence that 


30lbid.. p.228. 
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decision makers become so by self-selection—pushing themselves 
into the leadership group by showing interest, willingness to 
work, and competence.3* 

The indication is that "high public visibility and office-holding 
rather than actual leadership is associated with 'general leadership 
nominations' ".32 Television has shown little in the way of leader¬ 
ship ability and skill, but it is highly visible, willing, and aggres¬ 
sive. It has offered solutions to most major cultural problems on 
its programming schedule and the public is tricked into assuming that 
the medium is a community leader. In the long run television is a 
more accurate indicator of popular feelings than of the truth. 

The churches response is indicated by more recent studies of 
persuasion and mass media. 

The one source of influence that seemed to be far ahead of all 
others in determining the way people made up their minds was per¬ 
sonal influence.*•.the leaders reported much more than the non¬ 
opinion leaders that for them the mass media were influential. 
Pieced together this way, a new idea emerged—the suggestion of a 
"two-step" flow of communication. The suggestion was basically 
this: that ideas, often, seem to flow from radio and print to 
opinion leaders and from them to the less active sections of 
the population.33 

This suggestion indicates that of the many millions who watch tele¬ 
vision only a small proportion, the opinion leaders, actually accept 
it as information. Many use it only for entertainment. Ideas from 


31Nelson Polsby, Community Power and Political Theory (New 
Haven» Yale University Press, 19o3), p.131* """"" 

32lbid.. p. 125 . 

33Elihu Katz and Paul Lazarfeld, Personal Influence (Glencoe, 
Illinois: Free Press, 1955)* P»32. 
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television flow to people who will accept or reject them interpret them, 
formally or informally, to members of their groups. The point is 
carried further by the following statement: 

Thus, studies of group problem-solving with a variety of comm¬ 
unications networks have found that a centralized system in which 
all communications must pass through one group member was more 
effective than a communication network to which all members had 
equal access.34 

The most efficient mode of communication is still "tell-a-person" and 
is in fact the type of communication to which the mass media eventually 
distill. 

These points are of immense significance for the church. They 
suggest that the role of opinion leader and influencer, the trans¬ 
mitter to the group, can well be taken over by the church and its 
people. 

This writer experimented with a time of "television discussion" 
at the morning worship services at a local church in Montclair, Cali¬ 
fornia. At each service the congregation was invited to discuss a 
phase of television programming. The conclusions were; 1. People 
simply had not been having opinions of any sort on most programming; 

2. The tendency of "news" broadcasts to rely on visual rather than 
significant items was revealed; 3 » An awareness of the extent of vio¬ 
lence on children’s programs, including cartoons, developed; and 4. The 
emphasis on youth in the medium was noted. While it may be argued that 

3^Sidney Verba, Small Groups and Political Behaviour (Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1962), p.235-236. 
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these are elementary observations the important thing was that each 
week more and more people entered the discussions, and for some it 
was the first time they had discussed television on any other basis 
than as entertainment. Suggestions for the church form the basis 
for the last chapter of this study. 

There are factors that affect the transmission and reception of 
communication among the members of a responsible group. Important 
factors are; 

1. In the frequency of association with peers. 

2. In association with others who share a particular norm or 
standard. 

3* In being a member of a group which supplements and rein¬ 
forces the mass media message. 

4. In belonging to a social group which has "hooked-up” a 
human communications system of its own with that of the mass media. 

5. In being "near" enough to an appropriate social outlet to 
give expression to a motivated social action.35 

With these as a guidline we can begin to formulate a theory of how the 

church can act as citizen-receiver. 

Much of the church’s work is aimed at increasing the frequency 
of association of its members. Also the church tries to homogenize 
the norms and standards of its members. The church service is a form 
of human communications system, and certainly the church works to 
bring people close to some kind of social action outlet. With all 
these factors operating on an efficient level the church could expect 
to wield considerable influence on the reception and interpretation of 


35Elihu Katz and Paul Lazarfeld, Personal Influence (Glencoe, 
Illinois: Free Press, 1955)* p.29-3°« 
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communication. The church, as a responsible citizen-receiver of 
television, has every obligation to react to and interpret the medium. 

Second, we need to comment on the function of the inspired 
prophet in the communications system, since it is often the claim of 
the church that this is precisely its role. 

! It should be the function of the prophet in relation to the 

j 

| mass communications media to continually relate the media and their 

5 

j message to the reality of God. It is too easy for the church to 

i 

become involved in ’‘causes’ 1 . We would agree that: 

The prophetic temper stands as a safeguard against turning 
relatively important causes into objects of idolatrous loyalty, 
j Prophetic absolutism is an effective alternative to the absolutism 

of the crusader precisely because it roots its final trust in the 
ultimate God rather than in some earthly cause, however valuable 
that cause may be.36 

Without the prophetic voice the tendency of the church and of the media 
will be to become humanistic social activists. With the prophet there 
is always the hope that the church will affect the media in such a way 
that even the most mundane program will be related to the eternal God. 
The Church as Church-Receiver 

The church also participates in society as itself, the one 
organisation in society that is concerned with the relationship of 
the culture to the ultimate authority of God, As a religious being it 
must also view television. The church is defined by how fully it meets 
the requirements of its mission~to proclaim the gospel, to be an agent 
of reconciliation, to share in Christ's ministry. 

36E.L.Long, The Role of the Self in Conflicts and Struggle 
(Philadelphia; Westminster Press, 1962!), p.!33» —— 
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In the church’s determination to fulfill this ministry it must 


be aware of the powerful competition it has in the mass media. 

There is little doubt that the media could provide ideal 
liturgical forms for a cult of scientism, holding that all human 
problems are ultimately soluble through applying the experimental 
manipulative methods of physical science.3/ 

The mass media can, through their attempts to be leaders, take on 
god-like roles and can even, in committment to scientific methodology, 
begin to believe they should be treated with worshipful respect. Re¬ 
cognising television's temptations the church must stand ready to 
proclaim the true God. 

The Roman Catholic Church has given one suggestion on the re¬ 
lationship between the church and the medium of television: 

The Catholic Church, since it was founded by Christ our Lord 
to bear salvation to all men and thus is obliged to preach the 
gospel, considers it one of its duties to announce the good news 
of salvation also with the help of the media of social commun¬ 
ication and to instruct men in their proper use. 38 

The medium is seen as a tool of the church. 

But the church also takes a stand on what is expected of the 
industry and the people. As one of its religious obligations the 
crowd must become aware of the meaning of television. 

For the proper use of these media it is most necessary that all 
who employ them be acquainted with the norms of morality and con¬ 
scientiously put them into practice in this area. They must look 
then to the nature of what is communicated, given the special 
character of each of these media. At the same time they must take 
into consideration the entire situation or circumstances, namely, 
the persons, places, time, and other conditions under which 


37John Bachman, The Church in the World of Radio-Television 
(New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1963), p.32. 

38Pope Paul VI, Decree on the Media of Social Communication 
(Boston, Massachusetts; Daughters of St.Paul, 1963), p.4". 
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communications takes place and which can affect or totally change 
its propriety. Among these circumstances to be considered is the 
precise manner in which a given medium achieves its effect. For 
its influence can be so great that men, especially if they are 
unprepared, can scarcely become aware of it, govern its impact, 
or, if necessary, reject it.39 

The church can demonstrate an attitude of appreciation for the power 
scope of this cultural phenomenon. 

It is likely that the church will not be able to use the med¬ 
ium of television as an evangelistic tool. Martin Marty contends that 
the church will never be able to use television to "preach the gospel" 
because the gospel is offensive to the masses with its radical and 
novel demands .^Television's self-restriction of mass coverage is 
the basic restriction on its evangelistic ability. John Bachman once 
wrote: 


To explore what this means in practice we shall deal with the 
four possible purposes for Christian broadcasts: climate-creation, 
worship, instruction, and evangelism.^ 

While Marty agrees with the first three of these purposes he argues 

effectively that Christian evangelism is not a possibility. This 

writer concurs that television may help build favorable attitudes in 

the public toward the church. It may even make people familiar with 

the liturgy. It can teach something about the church's history and 

beliefs. But it cannot serve the purpose of winning people to the type 


3 9lbid ., p.4. 

^©Martin E.Marty, The Improper Opinion (Philadelphia: West¬ 
minster Press, 1962), 

^Ijohn Bachman, The Church in the World of Radio-Television 
(New York: Association Press, I960), p.124. 
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of radical Christianity that Jesus offered. As Mr.Bachman continued: 

In twentieth-century America radio and television support the 
prevailing theme that man is basically self-sufficient and that 
minor weaknesses may be remedied by pills, products, and political 
panaceas, there is no need for any such drastic reorientation as 
demanded by Christianity.^ 

The ideal life as portrayed by television is not very close to the ideal 
as pictured by the New Testament. 

Television is, however, a fairly accurate mirror of the stand 
of the church, a popularized version of the way in which the masses 
have seen and interpreted the church. In this way the medium can 
serve also the healthy function of critical self-examination of the 
church. Used in this way the medium suggests that the church itself 
has not been a very good picture of the ideal life of the New Testament. 

In its turn the church can help the medium keep integrity and 
self-respect by reacting to it as the people of God, loyal to a time¬ 
less reality. 


1 Ibid ., p.132. 
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CHAPTER IV 


A PLAN FOR THE LOCAL CHURCH 


Following the concept of ministry formulated in this paper and 
keeping in mind the present and future responses that reflect its 
relationship with the medium, we are now ready to draw some guidelines 
for the local church to use in working toward the medium. Much of 
what is said could also apply to a denomination, but we are most con¬ 
cerned about the life of ministry as it is expressed in the local 
church. What kinds of attitudes and plans ought the local church 
examine? 

Open-minded . The church ought to begin by being neither for 
nor against the medium. As an extension of man it is, like man, 
neither really good nor really bad. The fact that it shows unchristian 
or immoral materials cannot keep us from being aware of it and reaching 
out in ministry to television. 

It is not helpful to either the church or the medium to ignore 
it. We have been wrong when we expected it to begin as a perfected 
medium expressing the noble truths man worked centuries learning to 
express, and turned in disgust when it failed. 

Those who saw the emergence of the mass media as a new dawn 
for democracy and those who saw the media as instruments of evil 
designs had very much the same picture of the process of mass 
communication in their minds. Their image, first of all, was of 
an atomistic mass of millions of readers, listeners, and movie¬ 
goers prepared to receive the Message, and secondly, they pic¬ 
tured every Message as a direct and powerful stimulus to actions 
which would elicit direct and immediate response. In short, the 
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media of communication were looked on as a new kind of unifying 
force—a simple kind of nervous system—reaching out to every eye 
and ear, in a society characterized by an amorphous social organ¬ 
ization and a paucity of interpersonal relations.* 

Little by little, as we learn that while the communications systems 

are analogous to a nervous system, we learn they are limited in the 

same degree that man is. Moreover, the information which is dispensed 

is filtered through millions of personal prejudices and committments. 

Television is a neuter morally and spiritually and can only be 

l judged as the individual human beings who view it could be judged. In 

some ways television is a remarkably clear pictures of the common mind 

! of our generation. True, television itself has shaped the mind of 

I our generation, but its content does a classic job of outlining the 

i present American posture. Fiction author Ross MacDonald once wrote 

! 

of Hollywood words that would be just as true of television: 

It’s the place where our children learn how and what to dream 
and where everything happens just before, or just after, it 
j happens to us.2 

j Television can be used in many ways. We can abuse television 

by saturating it with all sorts of ’'religious'' programming, but by far 
the most profitable mode of operation would be to serve as minister 
to the medium, judging, but refusing to pre-judge any phase of it. 

Open-faced . The second step would be for the church to speak 
| out in praise and criticism. The Methodist Church recently conducted 

- - -- 

! lElihu Katz and Paul Lazarfeld, Personal Influence (Glencoe, 

! Illinois: Free Press, 1955)* P»l6* 

A 

| 2r 0 ss MacDonald, "Hollywood", Los Angeles Times West Magazine . 

] (December 10, 196ft p.80. 
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a ,T Valuation of Television" in which local churches were given mat¬ 
erials to register reactions with television stations and broadcasters,. 

■ The idea is a sound one. 

} The church should have a lot to say about television programming. 

! When we consider the millions reached by the medium-nearly 95$ of the 

I population has access to television in their own homes (more than have 

•{ 

| bathtubs or automobiles)—we must begin to see that the average church- 

man has a responsibility to register his opinions. We are reminded 
that television is also the major source of knowledge for other nations 

j about the United States, a fact which underlines its importance. 

Most suggestions or criticisms to television programmers will 
result not only in careful consideration of the merit of the sugg¬ 
estion, but also a reply, and, in some cases, a change in programming. 

A case in point was the withdrawal of the movie, "Psycho", from 
television prime time showing as a result of the many letters that 
came in from disturbed viewers. While NBC did broadcast the film 
later the comments in the original situation resulted in a change of 
time for viewing to late-night. 

An even more fruitful source of action is a complaint to the 
sponsors. Advertisers accept the power of the consumer to dictate 
program content even more readily than broadcasting personell, and 
are a powerful ally in achieving changes. 

Beyond considering the efficacy of comments on television we 
ought to be ready to say that the church has a responsiblity to make 
an educated comment on television whenever such is needed. This is 
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part of the church's own responsibility to witness whether anyone will 
listen or not. 

A relatively simple suggestion to the local church would be an 
encouragement to spend a few moments in an adult class discussing 
television programs or make ways for members to register comments at 
the church. The leadership of the local church can make significant 
contributions to the broadcast industry by encouraging the congregation 
to express themselves, not only over the back fence and in the small 
groups to which they may belong but directly to the people responsible 
for the programming. 

An Antidote . An antidote to the subliminal effects of television 
needs to be developed. Too often the preacher-congregation pattern 
only reinforces the passive observation of the people. 

Marshall McLuhan suggests that "to resist television, therefore, 
one must acquire the antidote of related media like print".3 It is 
McLuhan's thinking that print teaches another way of thinking, a 
linear, deductive pattern that is an effective counteraction to the 
gestalt pattern that television fosters. Whether or not this is 
demonstrably true reading does seem to have some power to help a 
person be more objective regarding television. The church should help 
people become more literate for nothing can replace the written Word. 
There is some danger of becoming bibliolaters, but there is also 

3l-Iarshall McLuhan, Understanding Media: The Extensions of Man 
(New York: McGraw-Hill, 1965 ), p.329. ~ 
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great danger of becoming television-worshippers. At the very least 
television needs to be balanced by the objective viewpoint that read¬ 
ing helps us achieve, and at the most can train us to "read" tele- 

j vision rather than just see it. 

1 

! Jesus the Measure. The ideals we see in television ought to 

2 1 1 — - m 

| be continually measured against the ideal we find in Jesus and his 

I 

; concept of man and the good life. 

We ought to be measuring not only the programs but also the 
commercials, since they, in their own way, are miniature dramas about 
life. Commercials are a uniquely American art form and ought to be 
treated as such. They are a direct product of life in a capitalistic 
society, a democratic and free econony, and a materialistically 
scientific philosophy. They embody, even more than the programs, the 
ideals of our society. A passing comment on them would point out that 
commercials teach the following things: 1) to be consumers rather 
than stewards; 2) to seek our life rather than sacrifice it; 3) to 
conform rather than transform. The church should ask that television 
reflect a more mature ideal. 

Sponsor. The church can also become involved on a commercial 
level with television. Most television involvement so far has been 
restricted to the "free time" that the station lists as "in the public 
interest". It has generally resulted in the church getting "left-over" 
time. More importantly it has robbed the church of a voice in the 
policies of the stations. 

An interesting experiment in sponsorship was tried in Clarkdale 
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| and Cottonwood, Arizona, by the Methodist Church there. The church 

i 

1 sponsored the radio broadcasts of the high school football games. They 

] 

; stated their reasons for this: 

* 

? 

| 1. Church use of radio in America...has consisted largely of 

| half-hour sermons recorded during the Sunday morning worship 

| service. Not many people listen. 

] 2. Church use of newspaper advertising has been pretty unimag¬ 

inative. Usually it consists of a listing of sermon topics and 
the hours of worship services and church school. 

3* By pursuing these lines of communication the church has 
done a fairly complete job of missing the outsider. 

But even if the church were to venture into football broadcast 
sponsorship the question still remains..."Can we reach the out¬ 
sider, once we are handed an audience?" 

The final decision was to try.^ 

The experiment was a difficult one to evaluate in traditional church 
terms—increased attendance, larger offering—but whole new standards 
may have to be developed for this sort of ministry. It appears to be 
a fruitful area of endeavor. 

Plan the Watching. There is much that is worth the churchman*s 
time on television and it is no more a "vast wasteland" than the church. 
The problem is often that we do not plan our television watching. 

Many of the people who fail to use television and are critical 
of it are really more at home with printed material—books and 
magazines and newspapers. They are print oriented. 

These print-oriented people satisfy themselves and avoid annoy¬ 
ance by being selective. Many of these same people however, have 
not yet learned to be selective about their television viewing. 

They turn on their set at random and are variously surprised or 
irritated to discover that nothing is on the air at that moment 
that appeals to them.5 


4News item in Newspulse (Southern California-Arizona Annual 
Conference newspaper), October 27, 1967. 

5Television Information Office, In the Public Interest (Pam¬ 
phlet AV 4-7/67, New York: TIO, 745 Fifth Ave., 19^7) , p.23. 
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Churchmen ought to be responsible and plan to see some of what tele¬ 
vision offers. Program guides are published by various organisations 
and using one of these will make it possible to plan one’s viewing 
without wasting time. It is also possible that several people could 
plan to get together to view the same program and discuss it later in 
terms of their individual and ecclesiastical faith. Youth groups and 
college age groups have done this with great effectiveness. 

Depth participation. The church ought to take advantage of the 
hunger for depth participation that television has helped create. It 
is significant that the present generation is "attracted to Christianity 
as a way of life, but are repelled by the church as an institution."^ 
These people demand a natural and honest relationship with others, and 
the church needs to understand that hunger and also realise how little 
television will be able itself to fill that hunger. The church can 
step into the vacuum thus created and, as ambassadors of Christ, pro¬ 
vide opportunity for such depth participation within the church. The 
natural place to start would be with youth, perhaps as encounter groups 
or prayer breakfasts (without preaching, etc.), or youth services. A 
side value would be the increased knowledge of real people should 
result in a better ability to evaluate television. Katz and Lazarfeld 
have a pertinent comment here: 

It is our guess that these two characteristics of small 
intimate groups~l) Person-to-person sharing of opinions and 

^Louis Cassals, "Viewpoint", Ontario (California) Daily Report . 

(November 18, 1967), p.B-4. 
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attitudes (which we shall often refer to as group norms) and 
2) Person-to-person communication networks—are the key to 
adequate understanding of the intervening role played by inter¬ 
personal relations in the mass communications process.' 

The church can provide meaningful depth relationship opportunities and 

must. 

Charles Siepmann has written that "Television's present is 

Q 

already past. It has only a future." The church needs to become an 
active minister to the medium. Already television has received serious 
criticism for its narrow programming and unimaginative style, but 
current estimates say that the average family has its television set 
on five hours a day. Television could become a powerful tool for 
challenging a whole society, but first it needs to be redeemed. 

Nearly every social organisation dedicated to persuasion~the 
theater, the church, and now television—was tempted to deal with the 
shadow of reality rather than reality itself. The theater was the 
first to become sensitive to this problem and the first to break out 
of the fantasy world. The church is just now trying to make the break. 
It yet remains for television to take a decisive step in that direction. 
The church must lead in the spirit of ministry, becoming an agent of 
redemption for this vital medium of communication. 


?Elihu Katz and Paul Lazarfeld, Personal Influence (Glencoe, 
Illinois: Free Press, 1955). p.45. 

^Charles Siepmann, Radio. Television, and Society (New York: 
Oxford University Press, 19^5). p*317. 
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APPENDIX A 


CREATING A PARTICULAR COGNITIVE STRUCTURE 


I. The message, (i.e., information, facts, etc.) must reach the sense 
organs of the persons who are to be influenced. 

A. Total stimulus situations are selected or rejected on the 
basis of an impression of their general characteristics. 

B. The categories employed by the person in characterizing 
stimulus situations tend to protect him from unwanted changes 
in his cognitive structure. 

II. Having reached the sense organs, the "message" must be accepted 
as a part of the person's cognitive structure. 

A. Once a given "message" is received it will tend to be 
accepted or rejected on the basis of more general categories 
to which it appears to belong. 

B. The categories employed by a person in characterizing 
"messages" tend to protect him from unwanted changes in his 
cognitive structures. 

C. When a "message" is inconsistent with a person's prevailing 
cognitive structure it will either, a) be rejected, b) be dis¬ 
torted so as to fit, or c) produce changes in the cognitive 
structure. 

III. To induce a given action by mass persuasion, this action must 
be seen by the person as a path to some goal that he has. 

A. A given action will be accepted as a path to a goal only 

if the connections "fit" the person's larger cognitive structure. 

B. The more goals which are seen as attainable by a single path 
the more likely it is that a person will take that path. 

C. If an action is seen as not leading to a desired goal or as 
leading to an undesired end, it will not be chosen. 

D. If an action is seen as leading to a desired goal, it will 
tend not to be chosen to the extent that easier, cheaper, or 
otherwise more desireable actions are also seen as leading to 
the same goal. 
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IV. To induce a given action, an appropriate cognitive and motiv¬ 
ational system must gain control of the person's behaviour at a 
particular point in time. 

A. The more specifically defined the path of action is located 
in time the more likely it is that the structure will gain 
control of behaviour. 

B. The more specifically defined the path of action to a goal 
(in an accepted motivational structure) the more likely it is 
that the structure will gain control of behaviour. 

C. A given motivational structure may be set in control of 
behaviour by placing the person in a situation requiring a 
decision to take, or not to take, a step of action that is 
part of the structure.* 


♦All of the above material is taken from throughout the following: 
Daniel Katz, et al., Public Opinion and Propoganda (New York: Dryden 
Press, 195*0 
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APPENDIX B 

THE EFFECTS OF TELEVISION ON CHILDREN 


The effects vary with individual children, and their family 
backgrounds and adjustment problems, but in general, television has 
had— 


Little or no effect on Eyesight and health 

Achievement in school 
Reading of books and library 
usage 


Considerable effect on Time spent watching television 

( 20-30 hours per week) 

Keeping some children off streets 
Reducing amount of sleep 
Reducing play with other children 


Unknown effects on Character development 

Moral behaviour 
Fears 

Aggression 
Behaviour patterns* 


♦Taken from the Foundation for Character Education, Television for 
Children (Boston, Massachusetts: Foundation for Character Education, 

195*0, P.60. 
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APPENDIX C 


PREAMBLE OF THE TELEVISION CODE 
OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF BROADCASTERS 


Television is seen and heard in every type of American home. 
These homes include children and adults of all ages, embrace all 
races and all varieties of religious faith, and reach those of 
every educational background. It is the responsibility of tele¬ 
vision to bear constantly in mind that the audience is primarily 
a home audience, and consequently that television's relationship 
to the viewers is that between guest and host. 

The revenues from advertising support the free, competitive 
American system of telecasting, and mate available to the eyes 
and ears of the American people the finest programs of information, 
education, culture and entertainment. By law the television 
broadcaster is responsible for the programming of his station. 

He, however, is obligated to bring his positive responsibility 
for excellence and good taste in programming to bear upon all 
who have a hand in the production of programs, including networks, 
sponsors, producers of film and of live programs, advertising 
agencies and talent agencies. 

The American businesses which utilize television for conveying 
their advertising messages to the home by pictures with sound, 
seen free-of-charge to the home screen, are reminded that their 
responsibilities are not limited to the sale of goods and the 
creation of a favorable attitude toward the sponsor by the 
presentation of entertainment. They include, as well, respons¬ 
ibility for utilizing television to bring the best programs, 
regardless of kind, into American homes. 

Television and all who participate in it are jointly account¬ 
able to the American public for respect for the special needs of 
children, for community responsibility, for the advancement of 
education and culture, for the acceptability of the program 
materials chosen, for decency and decorum in production, and 
for propriety in advertising. This responsibility cannot be 
discharged by aqy given group of programs, but can be discharged 
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only through the highest standards of respect for the American 
home, applied to every moment of every program presented by 
television. 

In order that television programming may best serve the public 
interest, viewers should be encouraged to make their criticisms 
and positive suggestions known to the television broadcasters. 
Parents in particular should be urged to see to it that out of 
the richness of television fare, the best programs are brought to 
the attention of their children.* 


THEOLOGY LIBRARY 
CLAREMONT, CALIF. 


♦Television Information Office, In the Public Interest (New 
York: TIO, 7^5 Fifth avenue, Pamphlet AV 4-7/67, 19^7), Appendix. 
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